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The Locus of Pan-/lmerican (¢mmerce 


Central and South America are glad to deal with New 
Orleans bankers. They have found them responsible as well 
as friendly, and intimately allied in sympathy. 


The CANAL BANK’s Foreign Trade Department is ren- 
dering invaluable service to many Northern manufacturers 
by arranging their foreign shipments through America’s 
Second Port—completing the shipment documents and mak- 
ing sure they accompany the same steamer carrying the 
goods. is 


These services, together with every other form of complete 
banking accommodations, are available also to you and your 
business. 


“Through Ninety-Five Years,” an interesting booklet on the South’s 
industrial development, will gladly be mailed executives on request. 
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men and women 


keep the pace— > 






‘Today’s Amazing Energy 


Trial Offer 


Find out the joyous energy in 
real freedom from all constipa- 
tion. Do this even though you 
think you haven’t that ill. Your 
difference in feelings and ap- 
pearance after taking this pleas- 
ant remedy will tell you. 


(See coupon below) 






enjoy every moment—thrive on speed 


Three times the amount of living cram- 
med into every twenty-four hours; the 
ace of ten years ago is tripled. Between 
Beth and evening affairs is merely 
time for changing clothes. This, night 
after night. Morning finds men and 
women rushing joyously through daily 
tasks. And they thrive on the pace that 
dizzies bystanders. 

A new kind of health is the secret. Few 
men or women knew this health a few 
years ago. Now thousands know it. To 

‘live the pace set by these top-notch 
people all must have the new energy. 

This health is merely the right kind of 
freedom from constipation, one of 
humanity’s oldest enemies. You can 
prove this for yourself, the way thou- 
sands of men and women have done, by 
sending the coupon below for a 4-day 
trial of a non-medicated nature-given 
remover of constipation. 


One basic ill, now prevented 
In millions of cases, yes millions, consti- 
pation is not recognized by its victims. 
X-rays of the lower, five-foot-long in- 
testine prove how general is this con- 
dition. Food debris lodging in the folds 
and bends of the intestine make breeding 
places for countless germs that manu- 
facture poison. This poison seeps into 






the blood. Vital organs and nerve cells, 
bathed in this tainted stream, fail to 
function healthily. Headaches, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, debility, dull lethargy 
are among the symptoms. Organic 
diseases are eventual results. Yet many 
victims never guess their ill. 

Now, thousands have found new life 
in freedom from all this hidden constipa- 
tion. They are possessed of bounding 
vigor and nerve contentment. They have 
discarded drugs, cathartics, gymnastics, 
diets. Night and morning, as regularly 
as they brush their teeth, they take a 
swallow of the nut-tasting Nujol, the 
liquid derived from nature. 

The modern physician, the world over, 
recognizes the marvelous power of Nujol 
to act upon food waste alone, to keep all 
the waste moving outward, slowly, 
steadily. This complete ejection is a 
requisite of health. 


For all ages, all conditions 
Doctors are taking Nujol to keep fit for 
their tremendous tasks, and are prescrib- 
ing it for all ages and conditions—babies, 
children, men and women in their prime 
or in declining years. Athletes in training 
rely on Nujol to counteract meat diets. 
Men in sedentary work, or traveling, find 
Nujol an absolute necessity. Business 





women and social women know that 
Nujol maintains the charm of vitality, 
of clear complexion, sparkling eyes and 
lustrous hair—signs A ges well-being. 
When you see men and women make 
spectacular “come-backs into business 
or social circles, when you see dull, listless 
people change to dynamic personalities, 
when small incomes suddenly begin to 
enlarge, when impractical day-dreamers 
make their dreams come true, it is due to 
this new health-energy that comes from 
ridding the system of all vestiges of con- 
stipation. Nujol users acknowledge it. 
If you go straight to your druggist and 
obtain a full sized Nujol to start taking it 
tonight, you should still send the coupon 
for the book, “Defeating the Enemy of 
Health.” This comes in handy many 
times for self and family. No money 
necessary for book. And while Nujol is at 
all druggists everywhere, this book and 
trial offer are given only occasionally. 


Nujol 


REG US PAT OFF 


Nature-given 
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Accept This TRIAL Offer Today 
Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 26 Broadway, New York City 


Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the non-medicinal remover of hidden constipation. Enclosed 
is 10 cents to pay shipping costs. Send also 30-page, illustrated booklet, ** Defeating the Enemy of 


Name <cccoccccnccccccescccces SSOReNasasnaanendsssdinncssksedandenasacsbanscadeesaensenadasasssnannanieens 


Health.” (For booklet alone, draw a line through 10 cents above, and send no money ) 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


Suggestion 


Sirs: 

A suggestion—merely a suggestion: 

Time’s’. style is piquant, ticklesome, 
unique. Of an evening, bored and sleepy, 
I pick it up for the sheer intellectual 
pins-and-needles it jabs into me—spurring 
to action (“Write that letter!’), inspir- 
ing to wise-crack with my wife (“Do drop 
‘Thanks for the buggy ride,” George!’’) 
See? Time’s informatory value being “as 
every one knows,” taken for granted—ac- 
curate, complete, swift. ss 

But, my dear Sirs, isn’t that an absurd 
paragraph I have just composed? It is a 
tyro’s effort to paraphrase TIME style. It 
chokes with adjectives. It halts and con- 
fuses and baffles even me, who wrote it. 
And it reminds me very much—including 
its possibilities—of the advertisements of 
Time that have lately been appearing in 
TIME’S own pages (inside of back cover, 
July 26). This is my suggestion: that, 
good though those advertisements are, they 
are plainly written by some one that has 
not quite caught Time style, though that 
has been his effort. They sound (to me) 
jerky and adjective-ridden and might gain 
force if smoothed out as your reading text 


is smooth. ... 
GEORGE BUNBURY 
New York, N. Y. 


Good Point 


Sirs: 

In your news of France can you not 
give the title of men mentioned in your 
articles, instead of referring to them by 
the mere title of M. (Monsieur)? In 
mentioning members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, the Senate, or any other govern- 
mental body, I like to see their title used. 
This means of designation helps one to 
read with more understanding, especially 
in the case of lesser known persons whose 
familiar to the general 





record is not 


public. 
Victor C. SWEARINGEN 
Detroit, Mich. 
A good point, well taken.—Ed. 


Speed 


Sirs: 

Your July 12 issue was delivered by the 
Mexican postman at 4 p. m. on July 14, to 
this address. This is pretty good going—is 
it not? 

TERRELL CROFT 

Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. 


Will Rogers 


Sirs: 

No one who reads Time can deny its 
worth, but there is no augmentation to 
Time’s value or Time’s friends by depre- 
cating where no deprecation is due. 

Will Rogers is a credit to the American 
stage putting clean mind, brains, humor 
into a profession badly lacking such vir- 
tues. In 15 years I have never known 
him to be vulgar, insulting. Would I 
could say the same of Time for three 
years. 

ELLSworTtH B. Buck 

Staten Island, N. Y. 


TIME did not say that Mr. Rogers 
is vulgar, insulting. Said TIME: 
“His under lip protrudes like the 
point of a vulgar joke.”—Ed. 


“Governess” 


Sirs: 

In your July 26 number, you refer to 
Mrs. Ferguson as “Governess.”” Mr. Web- 
ster says: “‘governess—a lady who, trains 
and instructs children, or an instructress.” 
He makes no reference to a lady charged 
with the duties of a governor. 

Neither does the constitution of any 
state provide for the office of “Governess.” 

SAM B. MANES 

Plumerville, Ark. 


No ladies were functioning as 
governors at the time Mr. Webster 
compiled his book. Possibly U. S. 
dictionaries, U. S. state constitu- 
tions will one day make provision 
_ the new-style “Governess.”— 

D. 


Words 


Sirs: 

In the last few issues of TiME, these 
words, which I cannot find in my Web- 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary, have _ been 
used. By the context of sentences, I can 
guess at their meanings. Will you kindly 
define them, either by letter, or in Time, 
or refer me to the dictionary used in your 
editorial rooms? 

I shall be most grateful for any hints. 
These are the words: Stramash. jimp, 
musnud, kudos. 

J. H. CREIGHTON 

Lansing, Michigan 


All four words are to be found 


in Webster’s New International 
Dictionary. “Stramash,” meaning 
“disturbance, ruction, broil,” was 


applied to chronic political conten- 
tions in France. “Jimp,” which 


‘‘CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE”’ 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Bur._pinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 
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has five meanings, among them 
(adjectively) “neat, spruce, trim,” 
was applied to the leg of the 
original of Mark Twain’s “Becky 
Thatcher.” “Musnud” is the pillow 
or cushioned seat sat upon by an 
oriental potentate; was employed 
by TIME,—somewhat pedantically— 
to a university or seat-of-learning. 
“Kudos,” of Greek derivation, 
means “praise, glory,” was used in 
reference to honorary college de- 
grees.— ED. 


Hibbard Flayed 


Sirs: 

Referring to Mr. Angus Hibbard’s letter 
(Time, July 12), I cast my vote unre- 
servedly in favor of the continuance of 
your editorial notes. Where’s the bad 
taste? 

While on this subject of notes and 
comments, may I express the hope that 
TIME finds its way to more and more 
schools? Your “arraignment” of the theatre 
in the-issue of June 28 was thoroughly en- 
lightening to me, living as I do in the 
country, possibly to Mitchell Bingham 
(Time, July 12) and, I hope, will give some 
food for thought to his brother (if he reads 
TIME), who will be with us next year as 
a master. 

It all depends upon the point of view. 
With Time I am confident. 


F. B. Riaes 


Headmaster Indian Mountain School 
Lakeville, Conn. 


. . . 


Sirs: 

In the general run of newspapers such 
a thing as footnotes is never thought 
ee 
Plenty of newspapers so called are glad to 
get rid of their subject even though their 
readers don’t understand a word they print. 

There was never a footnote in Time but 
was intended to elucidate its text, and for 
me you can give us all the footnotes you 
like. 

Norfolk, Neb. 

Bos D. HOLADAY 

P. S. Mr. Hibbard [Time, July 12, 
Letters] should allow people to have a 
right to all they can get. 


Sirs: 

Apropos your caption “Footnotes” in 
your issue of July 12, p. 2, permit the 
undersigned, as one who directly or in- 
directly as secured at least ten _ sub- 
scribers (and more readers) for TIME, 
to voice his emphatic approval of your 
use of the footnote. 

To the careful reader, desirous of ob- 
taining a more intensive knowledge ot the 
subject, no less than the eager student, 
the footnote is a boon. 


D. ARTHUR BOWMAN 
Bowman & Co. 
Investment Securities 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sirs: 

I greatly favor the footnotes in TIME. 
They are always interesting and often pro- 
vide a diverting fillip, as well as informa- 
tion on side lights that could not be in- 
ecorporated in the article proper without 
awkwardness. For instance, I was very 
glad to see in Timk, June 14, p. 7, the 
clear description of poker, which previously 
had been principally a name only, to me. 

The more footnotes, the better! 

O. O. WILLIAMSON 

Greenville, Miss. 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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booklet, sent freely upon request to the A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, will give you some idea as to how the Mimeograph 
is putting thoughts to work for thousands upon thousands 
of business and educational institutions throughout the world. 


MIMEOGRAPH 





CAPTURED IDEAS 


A thought is of little use until it is put to work. 
The Mimeograph is an efficient means of capturing 
the current thoughts of the business day and quickly 
disseminating them, that they may serve high purpose. 
It is the rapid duplicator of all kinds of form letters, 
bulletins, blanks, outline drawings, etc. This important 
work it does accurately, neatly, and without the need of 
any especial skill. In the privacy of the office the work 
may be done under personal supervision, without chance of 




















“leakage.” Several thousand clean-cut copies it will easily 
deliver every hour. And the cost is small. Our current 
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The Final Perfection of Rid 


In the Imperial “80” Chrysler engineers 
have given owners something more than 
ordinary roadability. They sought for 
easement of all riding disturbances under 
all conditions and speeds and over the 
most difficult roadways. 


This they accomplished by revolutionary 
principles of shock absorption — special 
Chrysler-designed spring mounting — 
long, almost flat springs parallel to the 
wheels to prevent sidesway—spring ends 
anchored in specially molded blocks of 
live rubber, and these in turn securely 
held under compression in malleable 
brackets at the frame ends. 


ng Easement 


These live rubber blocks effectively in- 
sulate these springs from the frame and 
absorb all road shocks and road sounds. 
They also eliminate annoying squeaks 
and rattles and do away with the need 
of lubrication. 


We are eager that you ride in a Chrysler 
Imperial “80”. 


Frankly, the results will amaze you. For 
you will experience a new conception of 


riding luxury —unsurpassed speed ability 
even to 80 miles and more an hour plus 
a balanced buoyancy of motion beyond 
comparison or precedent. 


Eight superb body styles at new low prices, $2495 to $3595 f. o. b. Detroit 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
At White Pine Camp 


@ The President greeted cor- 
dially Secretary of War Dwight 
Filley Davis, the first over-night 
guest at White Pine Camp. (Sen- 
ator Fess was the second). Mr. 
Davis and his host strolled about 
the grounds, then ambled down to 
Lake Osgood to inspect rods and 
lines and to practice casting. They 
discussed the possibility of moving 
the Curtis Bay (near Baltimore) 
and Raritan, N. J., arsenals to 
some relatively detached point (see 
Army and Navy, p. 6). 

Mr. Davis, no sleepy-head, was 
out fishing with Native Oscar Otis 
at 5 the following morning. He 
caught three bass and a_ pike— 
better than any one of the Presi- 
dent’s previous catches. 

The President arose later, break- 
fasted amply, telephoned to Loon 
Lake (30 miles from White Pine 
Camp), invited Senator Simeon D. 
Fess of Ohio to come over and 
spend the night. Senator Fess 
(whose farm relief bill was recent- 
ly overwhelmingly defeated in Con- 
gress) predicted that Senator Wil- 
lis, Republican Ohio Senatorial 
nominee, would defeat Atlee Pom- 
erene, Democratic aspirant to the 
Senate. Next morning Mrs. Cool- 
idge drove with Senator Fess back 
to Loon Lake. 

Meantime the President arrived 
at the summer executive offices 
overlooking St. Regis Lake at 9 
o'clock, and read the unusually 


bulky Washington mail. Report- 
ers ascertained that: 
1) The Administration catnip 


crop near Arlington, had failed. 
Since catnip oil is essential to the 
successful trapping activities of 
Biological Survey felinophobes, the 
Federal crop would be nyrsed more 
carefully this year at Saratoga, 
N. Y., about 100 miles from White 
Pine Camp. 

2) Fifteen hundred members of 
the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Conference had conferred busily at 
East Northfield, Mass., passed a 
resolution requesting President 
Coolidge to comment upon the pos- 
sibility of enforcing the 18th 
Amendment. The President made 
no comment. 

C Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Navy, came up for the week- 
end. He outlined the tentative 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


program of the Navy Department 
for the expansion of its air arm 
under the recently authorized five- 
year program. Undeterred by 
bogey-visions of the Shenandoah, 
the Roma, and other lighter-than- 
-air disasters, Mr. Wilbur requested 
the President’s approval for an air- 
ship “three times the size of the 
Shenandoah.” 

@ The President oft-twitted, was 
rudely chucked under the chin last 
week by Socialist-Sophist Upton 
Sinclaif of Pasadena, who an- 
nounced the publication of an al- 
legedly humorous political satire 
entitled The Spokesman’s Secre- 
tary: Being the Letters of Mame 
to Mom. Stenographer Mame re- 
ports the antics of “the greatest 
Man in the whole wide world” 
astride an electric “camelephant” 
(exercise machine) and how she 
tells him what to tell newsgath- 
erers to tell the people to think. 
Author Sinclair’s announcement be- 
trayed lame borrowings from Gen- 
tlemen Prefer Blondes, moronese 
novelette by Author Anita Loos. 

C Over at Paul Smith’s hotel the 
natives (but not the President) 
were elated to discover Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Browning registered. 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning are the 
famed “Peaches” and “Bunny,” 
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aged 15 and 51 respectively. They 
met Al Smith on the way up and 
their green limousine gave him the 
road. The Brownings intended to 
fish and see the President. 

Their first adventure in the 
Adirondacks obscured the Presi- 
dent’s mosquito battle considerably 
for they no sooner launched their 
motor boat than they had a wreck. 
That discouraged the Brownings 
and they returned to the hotel to 
make ready for a night of dancing 
in the grill, where the musicians 
are back in their green suits, the 
tuxedos having been laid in moth 
balls with the departure of Al. 


THE CABINET 
Philippine Stew 


Simmering in the Pacific like a 
panful of jumping beans, the Phil- 
ippine Islands areacause for con- 
stant concern to the President and 
his Secretary for War. The S. S. 
President Grant lately nosed into 
Manila (TIME, July 19), bearing 
Businessman Carmi A. Thompson 
of Ohio, representative extraor- 
dinary of “Big White President 
Coolidge.” Not a day since but 
the President and War Secretary 
Dwight Filley Davis have followed 
Businessman Thompson’s moves 
with watchful, hopefu' eyes. Last 
week they saw that: 

Plebiscite? The Administration, 
mindful of its recent failure to 
put through a plebiscite in Tacna- 
Arica, (TIME, June 21, LATIN 
AMERICA et ante), probably desires 
nothing less than to have the Phil- 
ippine legislature win its long fight 
to secure a plebiscite on Philippine 
independence. 

Last week, however, the plebis- 
cite battle entered an ugly stage 
when the Philippine Senate passed 
its plebiscite bill for a second time. 
At once President Manuel Quezon 
of the Senate demanded that the 
bill be transmitted for approval or 
veto to President Coolidge—a pro- 
cedure which would floodlight the 
Philippine question with unwelcome 
world-publicity. All Manila buzzed 
with uncertainty as to whether 
Leonard Wood or Calvin Coolidge 
would be called upon to deal with 
the measure. 

Governor General Wood vetoed it 
last year. Had the then sitting 
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legislature repassed it over his 
veto it would have gone automat- 
ically to the President. But the 
legislature rose without repassing 
the bill, allowed it to expire. Hence 
the bill voted last week is tech- 
nically a “new bill,” may have to 
be vetoed and repassed again be- 
fore it gets to Washington. Presi- 
dent Quezon of the Senate, mindful 
of this contra temps, launched an 
elaborate quibble, last week, con- 
tended that “the present session of 
the legislature is only an extension 
of the session of last year.” 


Aboard the Bustamente. The 
President’s augustly deputed repre- 
sentative, Colonel Carmi A. Thomp- 
son of Ohio, boarded the squat, 
nondescript cable-laying ship Bus- 
tamente last week and bobbed out 
to the island province of Mindoro, 
the “Isle of Gold.” 

There Colonel Thompson and his 
party were welcomed by a swift 
tropical downpour, jounced over 
cobbles to the residence of Gov- 
ernor Navarro, and were informed 
by him through an interpreter that 
Filipinos desire immediate inde- 
pendence. 

The Colonel, dauntlessly tactful, 
continued as soon as courtesy al- 
lowed to the Municipal High School 
and there declared: “I think the 
outstanding characteristic of the 
Filipinos is their desire for educa- 
tion, amounting almost to a pas- 
sion.” 

Moved by the Colonel’s words a 
villager rushed toward him with a 


broad bladed Filipino bolo, cried: 
“Me speak good English! You 
take this all quick!” Colonel 


Thompson, grateful, accepted the 
bolo. 

At Los Banos, the next stop, 
Colonel Thompson tasted dubiously 
then smacked his lips over a sweet 
sluggish liquid. “This,” he _ said, 
“is the greatest discovery I have 
yet made in the Philippines!” 

Dr. Manuel Roxas, speaker of 
the Philippine House, deft chemist, 
explained delightedly how he has 
worked out at the University of 
the Philippines in Los Banos a 
secret process for producing a sug- 
ary syrup and then sugar from 
the nipa palm. Allegedly this now 
secret process may revolutionize 
the sugar industry, cause nipa 
palms to spring up in place of 
sugar cane or sugar beets. 


Continuing to Calamba, Colonel 
Thompson heard tiny tots recite 
ensemble in “English” a poem 


which he finally recognized as 
Little Boy Blue. 
Bacon. Representative Robert L. 


Bacon of New York admitted lo- 
quaciously to pressmen last week 
that he is now drafting for pres- 
entation to the House next fall, 
the Bacon bill, an act designed to 
curb the Philippine Senate in its 
efforts to encroach upon the author- 
ity of the Governor General. 


WOMEN 


Governesses 


A dreary, rainy inauguration 
day augured ill for the widowed 
Governess. She had not been long 
in office before cocaine-dusted po- 
litical rivals tampered records, 
made her son illegitimate. Soon, 
by further dirty work, the same 
son stood white-faced in a prison- 
er’s dock to receive a murderer’s 
death sentence. The Governess 
arose, screamed, “And I shall par- 
don him! It is my right!” Shouts 
from outside penetrated the 
wrecked, nerve-shaken courtroom. 
“Extra! Extra! Governess Fenway 
impeached!” . . . Her Honor, the 
Governor, released last week, is a 
good cinema. 


A real woman has fared none 
too well in politics lately. A red- 
polled, 32-year-old Baptist last 
week headed Governess Miriam A. 
(“Ma”) Ferguson of Texas back to- 
ward the cows and chickens whence 
she emerged two years ago to “vin- 
dicate” her impeached husband 
Jim. Attorney-General Dan Moody 
won the Democratic primary with 
well over 50% of the votes cast, 
thus precluding a “run-off” primary 
unless Mrs. Ferguson’s husband- 
manager could establish his loud 
charges of poll frauds. In Texas, 
Democratic nomination equals vir- 
tual election. Under the terms of 
a wager* Governess Ferguson was 
honor-bound to resign her execu- 
tive position immediately. 

The lone-star state, state of the 
Alamo, of San Jacinto, of hard boiled 
sandslappers+ and _ silken-tongued 
two-gun men, will now be governed 
by a onetime Sunday School 
teacher. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Expensive Economy? 


Sitting where they could feel the 
influence of locai disturbances and 
color, a Naval Committee last week 
went through the usual formality of 





*“Ma” and Dan openly wagered their 
public offices on the outcome of the elec- 
tion, she to resign as Governess if she 
failed to beat him by a single vote—he 
to relinquish his Attorney-Generalship if 
she beat him by 25,000. 

7Residents of the Panhandle region in 
Texas are known as “sandslappers”  be- 
cause of the frequent gesture necessary 
to brush sand from their eyes. 


investigating a disaster after it has 
happened. At Dover, N. J., where 
the Naval Arsenal suddenly ex- 
ploded three weeks ago when 
struck by lightning (TIME, July 
19), the committee last week de- 
cided that God’s act was unavert- 
able. 

Some of the witnesses testified 
that the danger would have been 
minimized by sub-surface maga- 
zines, but that the expenditure and 
trouble had not warranted such ex- 
traordinary precautions. Other 
gentlemen of the Navy said that 
they thought the best lightning 
controls known at the time were 
being employed by the Government, 
and that they were completely sur- 
prised to think that lightning had 
struck the U. S. arsenal. 

Some few added that the arsenal 
at Dover was overstocked by any- 
where from 800% to 300%, that the 
roofs of the storage warehouses 
were wooden, that no sprinkler sys- 
tems were used inside the buildings, 
that the high explosives had begn 
jammed together in buildings much 
too close together. Nothing defi- 
nite was said concerning the con- 
tention of Professor Michael Pupin 
of Columbia Utiversity, who stated 
that the lightning could have been 
held under control by the use of 
copper roofings connected by heavy 
copper strappings di -ctly to the 
ground; or the belief of Inventor 
Hudson Maxim that sub-surface 
magazines are essential to the pre- 
vention from spreading of explo- 
sions. 

Summary of vital facts: 22 per- 
sons were killed and $84,000,000 
worth of government property was 
destroyed. The cost of construct- 
ing the cellar storage plants was 
lately estimated at $1,000,000. 

Meanwhile up in Peekskill near 
the -~Bear Mountain Bridge . across 
the Hudson the gentry shiver each 
night as they prepare to go to bed. 
They fear a .epetition of the Dover 
disaster from the Navy arsenal at 
Iona Island, a mile away. Per- 
haps Manhattan citizens tremble as 
they recall the terrors of Dover if 
they know about the arsenal at 
nearby Sandy Hook. Other death 
dealing overstocked plants include 
the arsenals near Pittsburgh, 
Springfield, Mass., Augusta, Fort 
Monroe, Va., Philadelphia, Rock 
Island, Watertown, Mass., San An- 
tonio and many another town. 

At White Pine Camp, President 
Coolidge and Secretary Davis (of 
War) discussed moving the two 
big TNT storehouses near Balti- 
more and Camp Raritan, N. J., to 
the great waste places in Utah. 

The committee at Dover dis- 
cussed whether or not to rebuild 
and, if they should rebuild, whether 
or not it would be too exnensive 
to construct safe storage places. 
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ARMY & NAVY 


In Stillwater 


“Twenty-four years after the 
battle of Bull Run—on July 21, 
1885—at the call of Adam Marty, 
34 veterans of Bull Run assembled 
at dinner in Stillwater, Minn. Fore- 
seeing that in the coming years 
death would decimate their ranks, 
they founded the Last Man’s Club. 
Each year they agreed to meet 
again on the anniversary of the 
battle. A bottle of wine was dedi- 
cated to the last man, who should 
open the precious bottle and drink 
a toast to his departed comrades. 

“A year ago but five of the 
original group assembled, including 
in their number Adam Marty. This 
year 34 places were set as usual, 
shining with bright silver and 
glassware. In the center of the 
table, amid the decorations, rested 
the consecrated bottle. Thirty 
chairs were draped with black, 
among them Adam Marty’s. One 
survivor was too decrepit to make 
the journey from his Florida home. 
But three men dined where once 34 
had supped. Too soon will the bot- 
tle’s cork be pulled.” 

The above item was printed in 
TIME three years ago. 


Last week the three still hung 
on, held their trysting with Death 
once more, but this time another 
draped chair was added to the 
swaths of barren seats closing in 
on the survivors. An aged woman 
bustled about arranging the grim 
table prettily. She was the widow 
of the color bearer of old “B” 
company. 

And clustered close drew the 
three comrades, with Death at 
their elbows, and as the oldest rose 
totteringly he spoke in a _ voice 
audible only for a few feet. Peter 
Hall, 88, whispered faintly: “We 
are getting older, and our ailments 
increasing, and _ feebleness and 
weakness make it difficult . .. to 
meet much longer. . . .” He pro- 
posed a “last three club” or a 
“last two club.” 


But John Goff, 88, the juvenile 
member howbeit the most infirm, 
interrupted his indignant thoughts, 
by retorting through his white 
moustaches and militant beard: 
“Yes, and the whole bunch of us 
may be alive and kicking around 
for years. We’d better trust to luck 
and see how the weather is.” And 
he jedked forward suddenly, impa- 
tient with his greyhaired unsol- 
dierlike companions. 

Charles Lockwood, who has win- 
tered 84 Februaries and looks good 

a score more, suggested 


or 
thoughtfully that still it was quite 


likely : “We may none of us be 
here another year.” 

Standpatter Goff was reluctant 
to abandon the original intention 
of the club, but he gave in when 
he. saw that his old friends were 
in agreement. 


Now the club is to disband. If 
one of the three ancient rankers 
dies before next July 21, the re- 
maining two are to call a final 
meeting as soon as they think best. 





CANDIDATE BRYAN 


“If rain comes—” 
(See col. 3) 


And from the years that are dead 
they will lift the precious wine to 
drink a toast to their departed 
frends and a salute to their own 
Deaths, 


FARMERS . 


How You Keep Them? 


Locust Township lies in a quiet, 
verdant bowl in the mountains of 
Columbia County, Pa. Broad farms 
with prosperous farmer families 
upon them pattern the land like 


a soft patchwork quilt. It is ten 
miles to a town or city. 
There, of late weeks, an alert 


young man named L. L. Hug has 
gone from farm to farm, sitting in 
consultation with each household 
for two hours apiece, asking pointed 
questions, taking careful notes. 
Last week his notes were being 
tabulated by the department of 
agricultural economics at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, which had 
sent Mr. Hug forth—co-operating 
with the U. S. Department of Ag- 


riculture—to discover what it is 
that makes farm boys put on their 
store clothes and migrate city- 
wards; what rural social organiza- 
tions—a four-corners movie, soda- 
fountain, pool parlor, roller-coaster, 
stuffy boarding-house—might per- 
suade them to slacken a population 
shift that is believed to threaten 
the country’s economic future. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Candidate Bryan 


In Miami, Fla, a righteous, 
Chautauqua-looking gentleman re- 
cently enjoyed a vacation under 
the cocoanut trees—his first long 
rest in 30 years. Automobilists 
who had Nebraska license plates 
(25,000 of them, he said) came to 
him, urged him to come home and 
run for the governorship. 

Charles Wayland Bryan, Baptist, 
Odd Fellow, Woodman, onetime 
Governor of Nebraska, Democratic 
Vice Presential candidate in 1924, 
has returned to his home. He 
now stands unopposed for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination. Against him 
the Republicans will probably nomi- 
nate (in the primarizs August 10) 
Governor Adam McMullen. 

The political recrudescence of 
the brother* of the “Great Com- 
moner” depends a good deal on the 
Nebraska weather. If the present 
drought continues, “Charley” Bry- 
an should poll a large vote; if rain 
comes and the crops are good, then 
the farmers will probably be satis- 
fied with the Republican régime. 

Mr. Bryan points to the economy 
when he was governor—how he re- 
duced the taxes one-third, how he 
forced down the price of gasoline, 
how his State Coal Co. still saves 
Nebraska $10,000,000 a year on 
their fuel bills. 


Perfect 


Seven Democrats and three Re- 
publicans- can tell their constitu- 
ents (as well as their children, 
grandchildren, etc.) that they had 
perfect attendance records in the 
House during the first session of 
the 69th Congress. These Repre- 
sentetives never missed a roll call, 
whether for a quorum or a vote: 
Cannon,} Missouri; Green, Florida; 
Hill, Washington; Huddleston, Ala- 


bama; Quin and Rankin, Missis- 
sippi; Swank, Oklahoma, Demo- 
crats; McLaughlin and Mapes, 


Michigan; Miller, Washington, Re- 
publicans. 





*Charles Wayland thought Big-Brother 
William Jennings was either a god or a 
prophet. 

Not to be confused with famed Joe 
Cannon, onetime speaker of the House, 
now in retirement at Danville, Ill. Can- 
non of Missouri is a Clarence, 
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No Poltroon 


Recently U. S. Senator Robert N. 
Stanfield of Oregon walked the 
beach at Ocean City, Md., suddenly, 
startled, heard a scream. Mrs. 
J. E. Swanson of Florida was strug- 





SENATOR STANFIELD 
No poltroon 


gling feebly against buffeting 
combers. No poltroon, Mr. Stan- 
field swam lustily to her, fought 
undertow for 15 minutes before he 
could make the shore. Said the 
Senator: “This experience was 
the most harrowing’ of my 
oo ala 


CRIME 


Stench 


Who has not seen, and marked 
suspiciously, a monster, oldtime 
touring car—a traffic-scarred 1915 
Winton or an even older Pierce- 
Arrow, whose tarnished brass and 
torn leather adumbrated a bygone 
respectability—rolling heavily but 
with sinister smoothness through 
his city’s streets, the big tonneau 
jammed to the guards with a 
lounging, ill-favored crew of for- 
eign-blooded males whose pull- 
down caps and _  %>brooding faces 
caused the beholder to murmur: 
“Lordy, what a bunch of yeggs!” 

Metropolitan newspapermen sent 


*The Senator’s experience must indeed 
have been harrowing to merit the superla- 
tive, for last September he had the trying 
ordeal of being arrested in Baker, Ore., for 
drunken and disorderly conduct. Official 
versions charged that a) he was drunkenly 
throwing things around in a_ restaurant, 
b) he was being fed by two buxom friends 
at the time of his arrest. (TIME, Sept. 
28 THE CONGRESS). 


out to Canton, Ohio, to cover the 
now national Mellett murder case 
(TIME, July 26, POLITICAL NOTES), 
last week discovered and described 
just such an automobile, in the 
garage of one James (“Jumbo”) 
Crowley, gigantic onetime monarch 
of the Canton underworld. There 
were five cars in this Crowley’s 
garage, but of the five the re- 
porters noted specially the vehicle 
whispered of by timorous Can- 
tonese as “Jumbo’s Box Car.” It 
would readily hold nine men, and 
considerable tools or luggage be- 
sides. It had extra high gears. 
It was battered, dented and per- 
forated with the marks of a hun- 
dred unguessable expeditions. Ac- 
tually quite innocent, it seemed 
to symbolize the spirit of what 
the Ohio underworld casually re- 
fers to as “the Mellett job.” 


Publisher Don Mellett of the 
Canton Daily News fought Canton 
vice and police corruption fear- 
lessly, openly. He was shot dead 
after midnight in his own back- 
yard by two patient, cold-blooded, 
doubtless well paid slaves to crime, 
who aimed their rifles from behind 
a rosebush and made their get- 
away in a waiting automobile with 
a Canton license. The incident has 
led the nation to picture Canton, 
an ugly enough industrial town 
at best, as one of the largest 
stagnant backwaters of the Mid- 
west’s underground currents. This 
it may or may not be. There is 
a broad-beaten route between Can- 
ton and Pittsburgh along which 
bootleggers, white slavers and “rein- 
deers” (dope-peddlers) have plied 
their flourishing trades. But the 
same route extends to many an- 
other Ohio city. To quote a civic- 
proud Canton Chamberman of 
Commerce: “If something similar 
should happen to rip the lid off, 
say, Youngstown or Akron, a much 
worse stench than we have here 
would come out.” 

Nevertheless, many agencies have 
rushed investigators to Canton. 
Last week the Pittsburgh police 
held one “George the Greek” 
Psialias, alleged “reindeer,” who 
was shown to have been near Can- 
ton at the hour of the shooting, 
but who eluded detention before 
Canton’s sleuths could pin direct 
suspicion upon him. Canton’s citi- 
zenry, abashed by their own past 
political indifference and by a week 
of unproductive sleuthing, forced 
the suspension of their local police 
chief, Seranus Lengel, who had 
been one of Mellett’s prominent 
targets. There was even talk of 
changing Canton’s form of city 
government. Canton’s leading citi- 
zen; Manufacturer H. H. (“Roller 
Bearings”) Timken, fumed over 
the unemotional attitude of the 
Citizens’ Cleanup Committee, vow- 


ing he would “get some damned 
action” or resign. 


But the murderers remained at 
large and newsgatherers had noth- 
ing better to do than enlarge upon 
Jumbo Crowley and the Canton 
“Jungle,” for local color. Jungle 
gangsters had their heads together, 
muttering. Jungle women were 
pawning their trinkets and leaving 
town, shrewd rats leaving a wreck. 


The Jungle stretches southwest 
out of the business section. Here 
are factories, dirty alleys, frame 
hovels and a population of Negroes 
and foreign-born toilers who clus- 
ter at eventide in Greek restaurants 
and poolrooms. Here, for 25 years, 
Jumbo Crowley held sway, send- 
ing his cosmopolitan children to 
the polls to vote as he thought 
best; dispensing protection, advice 
or instructions, to henchmen in 
whose doings he never was im- 
plicated—until lately, when he was 
arrested for directing certain alco- 
hol operations, and since when— 
they say—he has completely re- 
formed. 


“Now he is an ideal citizen,” 
reported the New York Times 
correspondent, diplomatically intro- 





JUMBO CROWLEY 
“Liquor isn’t made to drink. It’s 
made to sell.” 


ducing Jumbo’s rare _ philosophy 
and some of his “twinkling humor.” 
Huge chested, hard as nails physic- 
ally, Jumbo is fond of hunting, 
fishing, boxing. “Liquor isn’t made 
to drink,” he has said, “It’s made 
to sell.” No one has ever seen 
him down a glass of intoxicant. 
In the Jungle, Jumbo has taught 
the survival of the fittest. “If a 
man walks down the street with 
$100 in his pocket and some one 
knocks him over the head and 
takes it, that’s his fault,” 





———— 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








WORLD COURT 
U. S. Entry? 


Potent U. S. Senators have laid 
down by a vote of 76 to 17 the 
conditions* on which the U. S. 
will adhere to the World Court. 
(TIME, Feb. 8, THE CONGRESS). 
For almost half a year 42 Court- 
adherent nations have been ponder- 
ing requests (despatched to each 
individually by the U. S.) that 
they accept these reservations. 

Stock-taking at Washington last 
week revealed that: ~ 


A) Fourteen nations have not 
yet acknowledged receipt of the 
State Department’s communication. 
(Great Britain, Japan, Belgium, 
Italy, Spain, The Netherlands, Swe- 
den, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Es- 
thonia, Hungary, Brazil, Chile, 
Luxembourg.) 


B) Nineteen nations have re- 
turned simple “acknowledgments” 
without comment. (France, Bo- 
livia, China, Colombia, Denmark, 
Haiti, Latvia, Lithuania, Panama, 
Paraguay, Persia, Poland, the Do- 
minican Republic, Portugal, Salva- 
dor, Siam, Switzerland, Uruguay, 
Venezuela.) 


C) Six nations have announced 
that they are “reserving decision.” 
(Austria, Norway, Albania, Fin- 
land, Rumania, Yugoslavia.) 

D) Acceptances of the U. S. 
Senate’s reservations have been re- 
ceived from Liberia, Cuba, Greece. 

The U. S. State Department is- 
sued a statement last week that 
this status of the matter is “com- 
pletely normal.” 

Significance. Point was lent by 
last week’s stock-taking to a re- 
mark by British Foreign Secretary 
Sir Austen Chamberlain (TIME, 
March 29, THE LEAGUE) that “It 
may take years” for the U. S. to 
thrash out the whole matter of 
World Court reservations by diplo- 
matic notes among the interested 
powers. 

Sir Austen’s pet scheme for 
abridging this difficulty is a World 
Court Conference called by the 
League of Nations (TIME, April 
12, THE LEAGUE); but to which 
the U. S. has refused to send a 





*Keynotes: explicit denial by the U. S. 
on adhering to the World Court of any 
obligation under the Treaty of Versailles 
or in connection with the League of Na- 
tions; and the stipulation that the World 
Court shall not render an opinion on a 
matter of interest to the U. S. except by 
consent of the U. S. 

*Not to be confused with the Hague 
Court, though, located at the Hague. The 
Hague Court is not actually a court, but a 
panel of international jurists from among 
whom several are assigned to consider a 
given case, if and when it is presented for 
adjudication by the disputants. The World 
Court, on the other hand, consists of a 
definite court of judges who sit together 
on every question. They are nominated 
through the machinery of the Hague Court 
and elected by the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. 


delegate to “explain” the Senate’s 
reservations (TIME, May 3, THE 
LEAGUE). 

The Court Conference will meet 
ix Geneva coincident with the regu- 
lar September League Assembly, 
and will presumably crystalize in- 
ternational opinion on the U. S. 
reservations. Since the Senate’s 
conditions for adherence are some- 
what all-inclusively vague, and 
since no U. S. representative will 
be present to explain or defénd 
them, the usual European barrage 
of recrimination may be expected 
to burst forth. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Churchill v. Mellon 


Secretary Mellon of the U. S. 
Treasury and Chancellor Churchill 
of the British Exchequer came as 
near as statesmen ever do to call- 
ing one another “Liar!” last week. 
The Secretary was vacationing on 
the continent. The Chancellor was 
busy at London. Neither was with- 
in earshot of the other, but, 
through a series of suave but 
venomously couched official state 
ments, they exchanged compliments 
with rough-and-tumble intent. 

The U. S. Treasury set out to 
combat Franco-British propaganda 
against “U. S. debt Shylocking” by 
announcing over Mr. Mellon’s sig- 
nature: 1) that under the Mellon- 
Berenger agreement, if and when 
ratified, France will repay a sum 
roughly equivalent to only her post- 
War borrowings from the U. S., 
and may therefore be said to have 
been forgiven her War debt en- 
tire; 2) that “England borrowed a 
large proportion of its debt to us for 
purely commercial, as distinguished 
from War, purposes to save bor- 
rowing from its own people.” (i. e. 
Britain deserves no cancellation of 
these “commercial” camouflaged 
“War loans.’’) 

Rising irate in the House of Com- 
mons, fiery Chancellor Churchill 
cried: “The words Mr. Mellon is 
quoted as using indicate a com- 
plete misapprehension of the case 
so serious that one almost doubts 
the authenticity of the quota- 
a 

“During the period of Ameri- 
can intervention (1917-20) over $7,- 
000,000,000 was spent by Great 
Britain in the United States. Of 
that $7,000,000,000 we borrowed 
$4,000,000,000,and provided an addi- 
tional $3,000,000,000 from our own 
independent resources. We spent 
on the two items of munitions and 
foodstuffs alone more than the $4,- 
000,000,000 we borrowed from the 
United States” [i. e. the U. S. 
loans to Britain were shot up and 
eaten in the “Common Cause,” and 
“ought” (in British eyes) to be 


conecied at least in part by the 

Straightway the U. S. Treasury 
Department, through Assistant Sec- 
retary Garrard Winston, gave back 
the lie with delicate irony to Chan- 
cellor Churchill, pointed out that 
almost $2,000,000,000 of the “mu- 
nitions and foodstuffs” alluded to 
were bought by Britain as pur- 
chasing agent for her Continental 
Allies with sums lent them by the 
U. S. (Thus Britain was declared 
to have purchased on her own ac- 
count about half the “Common 
Cause” munitions and_ supplies 
stated by Mr. Churchill.) 

Pat came the British Exchequer’s 
answer. The sums expended by 
Britain as agent for her Conti- 
nental Allies were really more than 
counterbalanced by her own expen- 
ditures in their behalf. Ergo these 
sums cancel out of any discussion 
of the Anglo-U. S. debt. . .ete. 
6 6 6OUis 6 1G 4a 


At this point the debate, though 
showing every sign of being con- 
tinued ad infinitum, passed into the 
limbo where hairs are split—often 
by honest, well-intentioned men. 

The total result of last week’s 
academic tilt was to rouse a ma- 
jority of British editors to frenzied 
indignation at the U. S. 

Cartoons labeled “USury” were 
frequent in which “Uncle Sam” 
became “Uncle Shylock,” and 
was adorned with unmistakably 
Semitic features. Late despatches 
reported that this orgy of futility 
seemed to have spent itself tem- 
porarily, 


Parliament’s Week 


The Commons— 

C_ = Beheld, for the first time in 22 
years, the apparition of two 
Sheriffs of the city of London, clad 
in scarlet robes, accompanied by 
the be-wigged City Remembrancer, 
appealing at the bar of the House 
of Commons. 

The Sheriffs appealed against the 
destruction of 52 churches in the 
city of London—nine built before 
the Great Fire, 32 designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren—which are about 
to be torn down under the Union of 
Benefices and Disposal of Churches 
Act. 

Their appeal heard, registered, 

the Sheriffs observed their imme- 
morial custom of presenting each 
doorkeeper of the House with a 
bottle of port wine. 
@ Welcomed tolerantly Miss Mar- 
garet (“Our Maggie”) Bondfield, 
onetime chairman of the Trades 
Union Congress when she was re- 
turned to the House of Commons 
by 18,866 Wallsend Laborite votes, 
as against 9,839 polled for a Con- 
servative and 4,000 for a Liberal 
opponent. 

The five other female M. P.’s are 




























































Viscountess Astor, the Duchess of 
Athol, Mrs. Hilton Philipson, Miss 
E. Wilkinson and Miss Susan Law- 
rence, 

@ Read with disquiet an an- 
nouncement by the International 
Miners’ Federation, in convention 
at London last week, that $2,100,- 
000 has been contributed by the 
Soviet government, to date, toward 
furtherance of the British Coal 
Strike. 

@ Nodded approval as the Min- 
istry of Health suppressed the Mu- 
nicipal Guardians of West Ham, 
famed constituency of John Joseph 
(“Jumping Jack”) Jones, Laborite 
M. P., raucous boor. 

The Guardians of West Ham, 
ardent Laborites, had been paying 
“unemployment doles” to  able- 
bodied men on a scale higher than 
their wages when employed. As a 
result the community is reported 
in debt for £2,000,000. 

The Lords— 

@ Heard, received from Premier 
Baldwin, assurances that the Gov- 
ernment will take up the matter of 
“reforming prerogatives of the 
House of Lords”’—restoring certain 
powers now in abeyance—“before 
the lifetime of the present Parlia- 
ment expires” (1928), 





* * *& 


O. K. for Mr. A? 


A man’s virtue, in the publie eye, 
is often heightened by his past 
iniquity—as was Henry  IV’s,* 
Roach Straton’s,+ Julius Caesar’s.** 

When the young Indian Prince, 
Sir Hari Singh, was detected in 
intimate residence with a “Mrs. 
Robinson” at Paris (TIME, Dec. 15, 
1924, LAW) the world reverber- 
ated with the scandal of his trial 
under an alias, “Mr. A.” Yet last 
week, sentimentalists from Benares 
to Boston scanned with moist-eyed 
approval a meagre despatch from 
India: 

His Highness, Sir Hari Singh, 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 
has effected such improvements in the 
administration of his Forestry Service 
by Occidental methods that the reve- 
nues from the forest of Kashmir have 
increased from $100,000 to $250,000 
per annum, 

The erstwhile young scapegrace, 
it was touted, has brought back 
from the Occident more than a 
world-notorious name, has sown 
among his benighted people the 











*As everyone’ knows, Shakespeare’s 
dramas, Henry IV and Henry V, trace 
the development of “Prince Hal,” from 
the days when he consorted with wild 
tavern rakes until he ascended the throne 
as Henry V, spurned Falstaff, became re- 
nowned as a monarch sagacious and 
brave. 

7Dr. Straton, loud-speaking apostle of 
doom, said (Time, Dec. 1, 1924, aE 


Press), “I was [formerly] deep in_ sin, 
loving sin, following sin, living for 
2.» ” (Gee p 19.) 

**“Veni, vidi, vici,”” has been supposed 


by wags to have been originally uttered 
not anent the conquest of Gaul, but on 
the occasion of one of his 
able youthful female conquests. 
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Sir HARI SINGH 
Improved? 


priceless seeds of Western knowl- 
Same. sss 

Cynics scented propaganda in the 
despatch, awaited more of the 
same from Sir Hari’s highly paid 
and skillful British advisers. The 
late Maharaja, Sir Pratap Singh, 
has not been long in his grave 
(TIME, Oct. 5, MILESTONESQ, and 
the coronation of his nephew, Sir 
Hari (TIME, March 8), occurred so 
recently as to preclude $150,000 in- 
crease in the Kashmir forest reve- 
nues by any “Western” method— 
except an orgy of chopping. 


GERMANY 


Poem, Cartoon 


Impertinent German Commun- 
ists have snickered recently over a 
poem in Rote Fahne (The Red 
Flag), have bellowed at an _ ob- 
scene cartoon in Kniippel (Cudgel). 

Last week the Ministry of the 
Interior solemnly invoked the De- 
fense of the Republic Act, sup- 
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pressed Rote Fahne for two weeks, 
Kniippel for two months. 

The poem, the cartoon, had held 
up to ridicule Paul von Benecken- 
dorff and Hindenburg, President 


of the Republic, not keen at fathom- 
ing jokes. 





RUSSIA 


““ Black Pope” 


Vladimir Ilich Lenin bathed, per- 
sonally, in blood as seldom as he 
could. When it became necessary 
to sign death warrants by the 
thousands and eventually by the 
tens of thousands, that task was 
passed on to Felix E. Dzerzhinsky, 
a Pole, the son of a little almost- 
bourgeois nobleman, the man whom 
Russian émigrés christened in sheer 
terror, “The Black Pope of Bol- 
shevism.” Last week he died in 
Moscow (of overwork) at 49. 

He might have died from the 
same cause at any time in_ the 
last 20 years. Something froze 
Dzerzhinsky’s soul in his youth— 
perhaps too early and too long im- 
prisonment—and he became _im- 
bued with the prodigious soulless 
energy of a machine. While im- 
prisoned in Poland and later in 
Siberia, he begged permission, lest 
inaction drive him mad, to empty 
daily all his fellow prisoners’ 
latrines. Like a famished tiger, 
he thirsted for the revolutionary 
works of Marx, but (naturally) his 
gaolers were adamant on that point, 
though obliging in the matter of 
latrines. ... 

Dzerzhinsky, starved of Bolshe- 
vist theory, self-goaded to half- 
mad labors, became, when the Red 
Revolution set him free, the most 
practical, most tireless, most in- 
corruptible henchman of Lenin. 

He organized the dread Com- 
munist “Cheka,” or “Extraordinary 
Commission,” an agency of suppres: 
sion, destruction and _ terror, an 
agency of superb, fiendish efficiency. 
While the Tsarol police had fa- 
vored the living death of Siberia 
for their victims, Dzerzhinsky, 
merciful perhaps, signed death 
warrants literally by the _ bale. 
“There is no god but the Cheka, 
and Dzerzhinsky is its pope!” be- 
came a black byword in the years 
1919 to 1922. 

At last, soft-spoken, pale, blood- 
less, Felix Dzerzhinsky found that 
he had bled the enemies of Bolshe- 
vism whiter than his own prison- 
bleached forehead. He became con- 
vinced that the “Cheka” was no 
longer needed, saw to it that sev- 
eral of his incurably bloodthirsty 
agents were quietly murdered, “for 
the ultimate good and safety of 
the state,” and focused his own 
sleepless energies on the economic 
problems of Soviet government. 

He became People’s Commissar 
(Minister) for Transport and _ later 
president of the Supreme Economic 
Council, a post which he held at 
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the time of his death. To Dzer- 
zhinsky—in the opinion of virtually 
all foreign correspondents at Mos- 
cow—belongs almost the sole credit 
for having inculeated a spirit kin- 
dred to “efficiency” into sluggard 
Soviet industry. Working in sym- 
pathy with Trotzsky—also “a prac- 
tical man”—he has striven literally 
day and night to combat the vis- 
ionary, theoretical Marxism which 
is the chief curse of the Soviets. 

When Death came to Felix 
Dzerzhinsky he was in the midst 
of. a campaign to re-organize and 
educate industrially the whole body 
of Soviet workers (TIME, July 19). 
Perhaps only he _ possessed the 
granite will and_ the steel-trap 
tenacity requisite for this titan’s 
task. Than his death, no heavier 
loss to economie Russia can _ be 
imagined. 

Funeral. Mme. Dzerzhinsky, pale, 
slender, 35, stood by her husband’s 
bier with their son, 15, while the 
body lay in state for 24 hours in 
Trade Union House, Moscow. 
Though exhausted, she _ retained 
strength to follow the coffin to 
Red Square, where it was interred 
not far from the black marble 
tomb of Lenin. 

A huge crowd* milled about in 
seeming indifference. Whiffs of 
smoke ascended from many pipes. 
Occasional sporadic laughter was 
heard as jckes were loosed. Felix 
Dzerzhinsky, respected, feared, was 
never popular, 


BELGIUM 
The King Decrees 


Albert I, King of the Belgians, 
recently endowed by Parliament 
with dictatorial powers for six 
months (TIME, July 26), decreed 
last week that: 


1) The price of coal shall be 
fixed by the government; 

2) No electricity shall be fur- 
nished for other than municipal 
illuminating purposes after 1 a. m.; 

3) No hot meals may be served 
by hotels or restaurants between 
3 p.m. and 7 p.m. 

While His Majesty thus decreed 
economy, the Senate assisted his ef- 
forts to save the Belgian france by 
unanimously ratify*ng the bill turn- 
ing the state railways over to a 
National Railway Co. (Time, July 
26). The proceeds from the sale 
of this company’s preferred stock 
will be used as the nucleus of a 
franc-saving fund. 


FRANCE 


Presidents, Premiers 


From the kaleidoscope of French 
politics a myriad names. are 


*Present were Leon Trotzky, Mary Pick- 
ford Fairbanks, D. Fairbanks. 


TIME 


projected daily, hourly, upon the 
news. Amid this evanescence and 
confusion only a few  personali- 
ties are really permanent. Since 
the War exactly ten Frenchmen 
have held the 4 _Presidencies 
and 17 Premierships of that period. 


PRESIDENTS 


Raymond Poincaré (1913-1920), 
66, lawyer, Senator, twice Minister 
of Finance, opened the Peace Con- 
ference, served for a year as Presi- 
dent of the Reparations Commis- 
sion, four times Premier. (See 
NEW CABINET.) His unquenchable 
patriotism, high courage, unflag- 
ging energy, and implacable hatred 
of Germany have never been ques- 
tioned. 

Throughout the War he was re- 
garded in Allied countries as the 
vigilant apostle of preparedness to 
whom France owed her ability to 
resist the German hordes. At 
present the so-called “revisionist 
historians” are busy with piles of 
documents released from the secret 
archives of Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, on the basis of which M. 
Poincaré is charged with being the 
chief and successful arch-plotter of 
the World War. 

Crimination and recrimination on 
his “guilt” seems likely to con- 
tinue for a century at least. The 
“revisionist” position has just been 
briefly and crisply summarized by 
Professor Barnes of Vassar in his 
Genesis of the World War (Knopf, 
1926). 

Paul Eugene Louis’ Deschanel 
(1920), died in 1922 at 65, “the 
National Orator,”’ several times 
President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, indefatigable spell-binding lit- 
erateur, defeated Clemenceau for 
the Presidency largely by his abil- 
ity to draw tears or laughter from 
any audience at will. 


Foreigners remember M. Desch- 
anel chiefly because—on May 24, 
1920—he leaned from a window of 
the Presidential train, fell out 
clad in pajamas, suffered a.nervous 
breakdown, resigned the Presidency 
on September 20. 

Alexandre Millerand (1920-1924), 
67, a lawyer of Clarence Darrow 
calibre, for 40 years a _ Deputy, 
the outstanding World War French 
War Minister, subsequently Com- 
missioner-General for Alsace-Lor- 
raine, a lifelong champion of de- 
centralized government, pugnacious, 
obstinate, cursed by a lack of po- 
litical foresight, prominent in the 
die-hard political Right, forced to 
resign the Presidency when Herriot 
succeeded in forming the Coalition 
of Left Parties. 

Pierre Paul Henri Gaston Dou- 
mergue (1924—to the present), 63, 
“first Protestant and lucky 13th 
President of France.” 

M. Doumergve has been nick- 
named “Le Prescdent qui rit.” His 
smile is infectious. He speaks with 
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all his heart and his heart is good, 
sensible, generous. A sturdy Gas- 
con of Nimes, he loves an occa- 
sional bull fight. “They please 
me,” he once declared with habit- 
ual caution, “more than do some 
other spectacles that are supposed 
to be pleasant.” The “other spec- 
tacles” included nothing not men- 
tionable. M. Le President, though 
a bachelor, is accounted among the 
most celibate of that ilk. 


His “career” began when, after 
becoming an influential lawyer at 
Nimes, he was sent as a_ beady- 
eyed, black-mustached Magistrate, 
first to Indo-China (1890-92) and 
then to Algeria (1892-93). Re- 
turning, he was elected a Deputy, 
became a noted authority on colo- 
nial administration, held several of 
the lesser Ministries, became a 
Senator in 1910, and Premier 
(1910-13). 

Throughout the War he served 
with distinction as Colonial Minis- 
ter and then became President of 
the Senate (1923-24). 

Few French statesmen are more 
genuinely beloved. While his fel- 
lows clawed and slashed their bit- 
ter scandal-strewn way to power, 
Gaston Doumergue disarmed his 
enemies and heartened his friends 
with a smile, proved by daily appli- 
cation his notable if not transcend- 
ent abilities, and was _ happily 
wafted up to the Presidency. 


Though he rode into that office 
as a _ Radical-Socialist when the 
electorate returned the present 
“Left Parliament’* in 1924, M. 
Doumergue is neither “radical” nor 
“socialist” but a “liberal” en- 
dowed with common sense. He 
has exercised with great tact and 
ability the thankless role of a 
President compelled to appoint 9 
Ministries of widely varying po- 
litical complexions within 25 
months. 


Serene, he resides complacently 
at the luxurious Palais d’Elysée, 
gives his famous “little banquets,” 
sips the wine of life as a con- 
noiseur. 


PREMIERS 

Georges Clemenceau (Nov. 16, 
1917, to Jan. 17, 1920), 85, most 
illustrious of living Frenchmen, 
first internationally famed for his 
successful championship with Zola 
of Captain Dreyfus. (See TIME, 
Jan. 4, FRANCE, “Tiger, Tiger!” for 
a life sketch.) He retired from 
public life, embittered, when de- 
feated for the Presidency by “that 


*The President is elected by an _ ab- 
solute majority of the Chamber and 
Senate, sitting together as the National 
Assembly; i. ec. — a “Right” President 
(Millerand) may feel obligated to resign, 
if a “Left” Parliament is returned, so 
that it may elect a “Left” President 
(Doumergue). Actually the present Par- 
liament is very unstably ‘“Left”—a_ fact 
which has caused the recent bewilder- 
ing series of overturned Cabinets, 
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er (windbag) Paul Desch- 
anel. 

Alexandre Millerand (January to 
February and February to Sep- 
tember, 1920. See above). He 
“logically” succeeded Clemenceau 
upon the latter’s resignation, as 
one of the outstanding politicians 
of the Right. During the two 
terms in question he showed great 
independence in picking able Min- 
isters from outside his own party 
(Nationalist), weathered an attack 
by Théodore Steeg, now French 
Resident-General to Morocco, and 
increased so greatly in prestige 
that he was elected President of 
the Republic by a vote of 695 to 
892 on the resignation of Presi- 
dent Deschanel. (See above.) 

Georges Jean Claude 
(September, 1920, to January, 
1921), 68, journalist, poet, his- 
torian, ministerial veteran of the 
90’s under the late famed Pre- 
mier Waldeck-Rousseau. He suc- 
ceeded Millerand upon the latter’s 
ascension to the Presidency, and 
dutifully continued a loyal hench- 
man of the Right. 

Aristide Briand (January, 1921, 
to January, 1922), 64, veteran 
“Left” spellbinder, ten times Pre- 
mier. He was appointed for the 
term in question because his su- 
preme ability as a negotiator was 
felt to be requisite in dealing with 
the then pressing problem of secur- 
ity arising out of the Peace Trea- 
ties. He represented France at the 
Washington Naval Disarmament 
Conference (November, 1921), but 
was overthrown by the “Right” 
when he attempted to negotiate 
security with Lloyd George at the 
ill-starred Cannes Conference. 


Raymond Poincaré (January, 
1922, to March, 1924, and March, 
1924, to June, 1924. See above). 
As victorious leader of the Right, 
he reversed the conciliatory for- 
eign policy of Briand and attempt- 
ed coercion and strangulation of 
Germany by occupying the Ruhr. 
The growing potency of the Left 
forced an abandonment of this 
policy, the fall of Poincaré and 
the resignation of President Mille- 
rand, who was accused of sullying 
the traditional impartiality of his 
high office to aid the Right against 
the Left. 

Frédéric Francois-Marshal (June, 
9 to 18, 1924), 52, Senator, potent 
banker, appointed to tide over the 
crisis just described. He served 
for only four days, until President 
Doumergue and Premier Herriot 
took office. 

Edouard Herriot (June, 1924, to 
April, 1925), 54, demagog, Mayor 
and “boss” of Lyons, creator of Le 
Cartel des Gauches or Coalition 
of Left Parties which he formed 
after the Left victory at the last 
general election (May 11, 1924). 
Wielding the Cartel as a might- 
ful sword, he cut his way through 


Leygues ° 





the Right to the Premiership, se- 
cured the election of M. Dovu- 
mergue as President, and reigned 
for a vear as “vss” of France. 

His downfail came when it was 
discovered that he had evaded the 
problem of the depreciating franc 
by concealing inflation through 


© Illustrated Press 
MAGISTRATE DOUMERGUE (1893) 
... loves a bullfight 


countenancing. the “fixing” of the 
books of the Bank of France. 

Since then, until last week (see 
below), he has stood by and cut 
down Cabinet after Cabinet with 
his Cartel, though unable to com- 
mand its loyalty sufficiently to re- 
tain the Premiership himself. 

Paul Painlevé (April to October 
and October to November, 1925), 
63, “the foremost French mathema- 
tician,” a World War French War 
Minister. During the first term 
in question his Finance Minister, 
M. Caillaux, failed either to nego- 
tiate a debt settlement with the 
U. S. or to bolster up the franc. 
During his succeeding term Pre- 
mier Painlevé took the Finance 
Ministry himself but with no bet- 
ter success, and “fell with the 
franc.” 

Aristide Briand (four times Pre- 
mier between November, 1925, and 
July 1926. See above). The four 
Cabinets in question have been 
bolstered up by M. Briand’s pres- 
tige as “the man of Locarno’’* 
and successively wrecked by the 
impossibility of finding a majority 
in the Chamber to support any 
save-the-frane program whatever. 

Edouard Herriot (see above) 


*The Locarno Pacts, promising security 
at last, were negotiated by Briand as 
Foreign Minister under Premier Pain- 
leve (TIME, Oct. 12 et seqg., INTERNATIONAL), 





sueceeded in overthrowing the last 
Briand Cabinet by attacking Fi- 
nance Minister Caillaux’s save-the- 
franc-by-dictatorship program, and 
formed a weak Cartel Cabinet at 
an hour when France trembled on 
the brink of fiscal collapse, with 
the franc at 50 to the dollar. 


Last week the situation had be- 
come so desperate that the Cham- 
ber overthrew Herriot, 290 to 237, 
while a mob estimated at 10,000 
persons shouted, “A bas Herriot! 
A bas le Cartel!” outside the Pa- 
lais Bourbon. So disastrous was 
“Boss” Herriot’s toboggan from 
power that he was obliged to enter 
the Elysée by a back entrance to 
escape the mob when he sought 
President Doumergue to tender his 
resignation. Tidings, possibly pre- 
mature, spread far and wide that 
the Cartel had been smashed at 
last. 

Raymond Poincaré. 
CABINET, below.) 


(See New 


New Cabinet 


M. Raymond Poificaré, whose 
name is great in France, was 
called by President Doumergue to 
form a “Sacred Union” Cabinet, 
last week—to weld the unruly 
French Parliamentary blocs into 
a stable unit, to save.the franc 
from extinction. The task which 
he faced was stupendous, unique. 

For a year and more the Cham- 
ber has demonstrated its disin- 
clination and its incapacity to leg- 
islate. Almost every possible pro- 
gram for saving the franc has been 
presented to it, and has been re- 
jected on grounds of petty local 
politics. The Deputies have re- 
fused to vote adequate taxes, or to 
ratify either the Franco-British or 
the Franco-U. S. debt settlements. 
Amid this carnival, this debauch 
of legislative folly, the franc has 
lost two-thirds of its value within 
a year. 

Last week the politicians of 
France seemed at last somewhat 
chastened. Premier Herriot had 
fallen after only two days in office. 
As an earnest that they were will- 
ing to break party lines for once, 
some 300 Deputies, headed by Dep- 
uty Morinaud of Constantine, AI- 
geria—a _ political nobody—signed 
a petition requesting that the 
President designate some outstand- 
ing statesman to form a Cabinet 
in which all parties would unite to 
save the franc. Naturally, M. 
Doumergue chose the potent War- 
President of France, the _ repre- 
sentative of French “Big Business,” 
M. Raymond Poincaré. Soon 
Poincaré “presented” to M. le 
President a Cabinet which would 
be unthinkable in any other coun- 
try, a Cabinet in which statesmen 
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notoriously one another’s mortal 

enemies agreed to unite: 

Raymond Poincare 
Premier 

BO TN seitcarisetantesitcteciseiieiiailinmiinn 
Minister 

Eculs TREC sciccsceccenssetinssressatepemmnncmeptinennpmnanenibess 
Minister 

Paul Painleve 
Minister 

Georges Leygues 
Minister 

TOGA TREE, seisessvesccsorsssocstavszesescosatsnssccqnapeesonse 
Minister 

Andina FAIA. . cicnstpiiiticanisniarcimasiniainasin 
Minister 

BTerG BOTT  acerecsescosssnscesscessvessconstonscsnssstsonctoneces 
Minister of the Interior 

Bae TI niin ceckinthaiianevicpnieisnsansecstvpmpeatatinininnnicn 
Minister of Public Works 

Maurice Bokanowaki  ........0:...:sccovcccccccsseeseos 
Minister of Commerce 

Pinel SOUT sissiscserehicsbsevinipeisiiciccenicsaiesncnsian 
Minister of Agriculture 

LON POETIC oscccccescessccccceserccesccossccsonovosoosnecssneseese ses 
Minister of Colonies 

Lovtig Marita cccccecccsscvessccscccecsssecesscsossococecoscnsoneoseoes . 
Minister of Pensions 


Contrasts. The foreign policies 
of Poincaré and Briand are, re- 
spectively, as flaming war-oil and 
quenching peace-water. Briand has 
just fought and been defeated by 
Herriot in a political death grap- 
ple which Briand described on the 
floor of the Chamber as a “per- 
sonal duel.” MM. Briand, Herriot, 
Painlevé and Sarraut are of the 
Left; MM. Poincaré, Tardieu and 
Bokanowski are of the Right. 

Paradoxically this even balancing 
of enemies is a factor of strength. 
The Chamber is similarly split be- 
tween “Left” and “Right.” Only 
through a “continuous compromise” 
by the leaders of these opposed 
groups, united in “Sacred Union,” 
can the Parliamentary deadlock be 
broken. 

As everyone knows MM. Viviani 
and Briand presided over “Sacred 
Union Cabinets” during the War. 
It remains to be seen whether the 
present emergency has _ actually 
frightened the _ politicians into 
union, as did the War. 





Policy. Premier Poincaré took 
his time last week, kept mum, 
allowed the prestige of his new 


Cabinet to send the france bounding 
up from 50 to the dollar to 40. 

The consensus of despatches last 
week was that the keynotes of 
M. Poincaré’s projected policy 
were: 

1) Drastically increased indirect 
taxation—a necessary reform here- 
tofore impossible to get through 
the Chamber. 

2) Delay and further negotiation 
before ratifying the Mellon- 
Berenger Franco-U. S. debt set- 
tlement—M. Poincaré having ex- 
pressed himself strongly against it 
in the past. 

3) An attempt to escape “eco- 
nomic enslavement to the U. S.” 
by negotiating such foreign loans 
as are needed in the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Britain. 

The Paris Temps declared with 
expectant, slightly pessimistic con- 
servatism last week: “The Poin- 
caré Ministry is a great ministry 
because of the illustrious names it 





contains. Whether it is to be- 


come a great government will de- 
pend upon the effectiveness of its 
acts.” 





PRESIDENT CALLES 


He insulted the Pope 
(See col. 3) 


“A bas les Americains!’’ 


Let a man who possesses only 
five dollars fancy he has caught 
you in the act of stealing one of 
them and you have started a fight. 

Last week the france plunged 
suddenly from 40 to the dollar to 
nearly 50. Frenchmen, clutching 
crisp or crinkly banknotes, felt 
their wealth oozing from them as 
insidiously as though they grasped 
a handful of slime. 

What to do? 

“Naturally”’—with blind instinet- 
ive no-logic—they hit out. 

At whom? At Herriot, whose 
ambitious folly had overturned the 
Briand Cabinet (TIME,-July 26)? 
Yes. M. Herriot was mobbed, 
though he escaped. (See “Presi- 
dents, Premiers.’”’) But there was 
only one M. Herriot. At whom 
else to strike? Obviously at Les 
Américains—purse-proud Shylocks, 
champagne - swizzling hypocrites, 
gumchewers, rubbernecks, boors.... 

At the Place de Tertre a U. S.- 
tourist-jammed, see-Montmarte-by- 
night charabane was mobbed. Many 
a Knox hat was stove in. Many a 
pair of Hickok suspenders gave 
way. Havoc. ... But no serious 
injuries. 

At the corner of the Boulevard 
des Italiens and the Rue du Helder, 
six more U. S.-freighted charabancs 
were held up by a crowd of well- 
dressed Frenchmen—seemingly by 
no means roughs. Several policemen 
appeared, attempted to interfere, 
were restrained by the inceasing ugli- 


ness of the mob, advised “Les Amér- 
icains” (about half of these being 
English and German and less than 
one-quarter U. S. citizens) to climb 
from their busses and scuttle off. 
The advice was taken. No in- 
juries. 

It was notable that busses start- 
ing from British or German tourist 
agencies were not molested. Trench 
hostility, however mistaken, was 
directed at “Les Américains.” 

Late in the week, Parisian mer- 
chants, terrified lest “Les Amér- 
icains” and their gold be frightened 
from Paris, began an_ anti-anti- 
American campaign through the 
press. The situation eased percept- 
ibly with the return of the frane 
to 40 on the advent of M. Poincaré’s 
Ministry, 


MEXICO 
Baptismal Race 


“No influence, national or in- 
ternational, including the grunts 
of the Pope, will cause the | Mexi- 
can] govemment to vary its at- 
titudé, ... 


“The government is determined 
to enforce the laws for the regu- 
lation of religious societies of all 
kinds, even should it be necessary 
to recur to extreme measures. Cath- 
olics will be severely punished if 
they violate the law.” 

Thus, with a candid vigor unus- 
ual in statesmen, President Plutarco 
Elias Calles of Mexico informed 
the press last week that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church (in 1859 re- 
putedly possessed of one-third of 
all real and personal property in 
Mexico) would shortly be deprived 
of all Mexican property whatsoever 
and its priests expelled from Mexi- 
co, under the anti-religious statutes 
(TIME, July 26) promulgated to 
take effect July 31. 

Hurry! The Most Reverend José 
Mora y del Rio, Archbishop of 
Mexico, met the challenge of July 
31 in the manner prescribed for 
the captain of a sinking ship— 
stuck to his cathedral. 

Prudent, he donned a_ business 
suit and a derby hat, the latter 
concealing his pontifical calotte. 
Indefatigable, he baptised and con- 
firmed, hour after hour, the swarms 
of infants and adolescents whose 
devout parents hustled them to 
the cathedral. 


Swift Indian runners, barefoot, 
blanketed, brought new-born babes 
for baptism. Toothless Mexican 
gaffers, perhaps pagans* all their 


*The people of Mexico are nominally 
almost wholly of the Catholic persuasion. 
Among the lower classes, however, the 
Holy Trinity and the Virgin are identi- 
eal indiscriminately with early pagan 
gods and goddesses, and a sort of hodge- 
podge religion has resulted, 
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lives, hobbled in frenzied haste to 
receive a precious sprinkling of holy 
water. 

Weak, fainting, the Archbishop 
was all but carried from his cathe- 
dral on the first day of his heroic 
labors, having performed over 3,000 
baptisms. ... 

Jab! The authorities of Mexico 
City were vexed by this baptismal 
race against time. Then Dr. Gas- 
telum, of the civic Sanitary De- 
partment conceived an idea. Next 
day he took a long, sharp hypoder- 
mic needle, fitted it to a syringe 
full of vaccine, stood at the cathe- 
dral door guarded by a lolling 
troop of soldiers. ... 

All who sought to enter were 
told that they must first be vac- 
cinated. The soldiers’ rifles an- 
swered the question, “Why?” 

Dr. Gastelum jabbed often, jabbed 
deep, never changed or sterilized 
his needle, discouraged a consider- 
able number of baptismal candi- 
dates. 

President Calles reputedly or- 
dered from the Pullman Co. last 
week a new Presidential Train. 
Cost, $500,000. Color, yellow. 


Senorita Saved 


When he engaged some weeks 
ago to perform in a rodeo at the 
Philadelphia Sesquicentennial, Al- 
fredo Cuellar, trim-waisted Mexi- 
can cowpuncher, looked forward to 
a rather dismal time. One would 
ride one’s pony and whoop artifi- 
.cially to the anemic applause of 
Gringo tourists. 

And when he reached the scene, 


Alfredo found that the mag- 
nificent exhibition buildings pic- 
tured in the advance _ publicity 


were tawdry, flimsy things, jerry- 
built and incompleted weeks 
after the show officially opened. 
The Gringos themselves were 
calling it the Sickly Centen- 
nial—a “flop.” Alfredo iaourned 
for obdurate, passionate Mexico and 
frowned at his pony’s ears. He 
might go home, tomorrow, or the 
| 

Last week, Alfredo brightened. 
The Pope-baiting President of Mex- 
ico, Senor Plutarco Elias Calles, 
has a daughter—ah, such a daugh- 
ter. Hair and eyes blacker than a 
moonless night; a pale, inscrutable, 
beautiful face from which no 
amount of contact with the shallow 
Americanos would erase the stamp 
of primitive womanhood. There 
was such a girl once in a bar at 
Tia Juana, a girl to wring your 
heart in the dusk. . . . And Senor- 
ita Ernestine Calles was coming to 


see the rodeo. Alfredo polished 
his pony’s bit, and as he shaved 
one evening he murmured again, 


“Marana, manana.” 

There she was in Mayor Ken- 
drick’s box at the very edge of the 
field, Alfredq made his pony caper 


. mandarins and 





PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTER 


“Caramba,” said the cowpuncher 


and look hard to ride, curvetting, 
sidling, closer and closer. She was 
watching a dust-cloud in midfield 
where one of Alfredo’s fellows be- 
strode a rearing, plunging bronco 
and waved his. hat with bravado. 
Caramba! Let her look! If she 
knew horsemanship she must see 
that the rider was already touching 
leather. Alfredo sidled nearer still, 
looking very stern. 


Then -the dust-cloud contained 
only the bronco, and it was cross- 
ing the field. It was headed 


straight for the sloe-eyed one’s 
box. Alfredo shot from his saddle; 
his moment had come. Seizing the 
frightened girl, he whisked her to 
him and aside, thrust her behind 
his own well-trained cayuse, just 
as a threshing ball of hoofs and 
bared teeth catapulted through the 
box-railing and among the over- 
turned chairs. Other cowboys 
eyed Alfredo enviously as they gal- 
loped up to form a cordon of safety 
around him and Senorita Ernes- 
tine. 

Then the broncho was_ roped, 
mastered, lcd away. The girl turned 
those eyes upon her rescuer, 
thanked him and was gone. As 
Alfredo jogged off he was exhil- 
arated, but a little sad. That 
evening he thought again of Mex- 
ico. Perhaps he would go home, 
tomorrow, or the next day. 


CHINA 


Imperial Twilight, Red Fire 


I. A delegation of rich 

erstwhile potent 
nobles, their silken garments rust- 
ling, their smiles unctuous, sought 
audience last week with Super- 
Tuchun Wu Pei-fu, co-conqueror of 


Peking with Super-Tuchun Chang 


Henry 


Tso-lin (TIME, May 8). 

They came in behalf of “The 
Son of Heaven,” the abdicated Em- 
peror Henry P’u-yi, a handsome 
clear-skinned boy just turned 20, 
who ascended the throne in his 
nurse’s arms at the age of two, and 
toddled down from it, an obliging 
six-year-old, after the Republican 
revolution of 1912. For Henry the 
petitioning delegates asked justice: 
fulfillment of the abdication agree- 
ment of 1912 whereby he is en- 
titled to receive an income of $4,- 
000,000 a year and to retain the 
inecaleulably valuable Imperial es- 
tates. The delegates reminded 
Super-Tuchun Wu that Henry P’u- 
yi, who now resides quietly in the 
Japanese quarter of Tientsin, has 
not even received the absolute min- 
imum of $500,000 per annum prom- 
ised him (TIME, Nov. 17, 1924) 
when he was forced to sign his 
“supplemental abdication” by Su- 
per-Tuchun Feng Yu-Hsiang, for- 
mer War Lord of Peking. Would 
not Super-Tuchun Wu, cried the 
delegates, add luster to his reputa- 
tion as the exponent of China’s 
former aristocracy by restoring a 
clinking golden aura to “The Son 
of Heaven?” 

Super-Tuchun Wu _ would not. 
Courteous but firm, he sent the 
delegates packing, declared that to 
accede to their request would lay 
him open to the charge of attempt- 
ing to restore the Empire... . 

Meanwhile, at Tientsin, Henry 
P’u-yi and his consort, Elizabeth, 
continued their placid, adequate ex- 
istence. He often pounds a type- 
writer—often reads his poems in 
Chinese magazines. She (never an 
Empress, for they were not married 
until 1923) possesses a_ physical 
beauty as striking as his own good 
looks. Because of his admiration 
for Henry VIII and Queen Eliza- 
beth he has bestowed upon himself 
and his consort the given names of 
those spry sovereigns. 


JAPAN 


Economy Governor 


Bounding Japanese hooligans 
leaped high. They swarmed up 
the pillars of the gubernatorial res- 
idence at Nagano, 100 miles west 
of Tokio. They seized His Ex- 
cellency the Governor (one Ume- 
tani), bent him over the rail of his 
own balcony, paddled. 

This they did because His Excel- 
lency has adopted a _ policy of 
municipal retrenchment and econ- 
omy, has curtailed certain privi- 
leges and pleasures of the prole- 
tariat. 

Most lamentably the hooligans 
were encouraged by a crowd of 
2,000 which swelled to 10,000 as the 
paddling proceeded. Eventually the 
Governor was flung down to the 
mob, battered and kicked into in- 
sensibility, 
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THE THEATRE 





The New Season 


By the first week in August the 
first ripples of a season’s flood of 
plays will break -on Broadway. 
Some 300 plays have been proposed 
for production between August and 
the following April. Of these per- 
haps 150 will reach the Manhat- 
tan boards. 


Mrs. Fiske will take a company 
of Ibsen’s Ghosts on tour. Particu- 
lar attention will be given to Uni- 
versity towns and educational in- 
stitutions. The production may, 
but probably will not, come to 
Manhattan. 

Ethel Barrymore will probably 
play a dramatization of John 
Erskine’s The Private Life of Helen 
of Troy. 

Billie Burke, after several sea- 
sons’ absence, is due in a comedy 
called Pardon My Glove by Zoe 
Akins. Louis Wolheim will be in 
the troupe. 


Lowell Sherman will play a pre- 
sumably lurid fable called A Wo- 
man Disputed Among Men by Deni- 
son Clift. 

Katherine Cornell will not act 
The Green Hat on tour. She is 
under contract to David Belasco to 
play a piece called The Desert 
adapted by George Middleton from 
the Spanish of Lorenzo Azerits. 


Fanny Brice opens in September 
in a comedy by David Belasco and 
Willard Mack called Fanny. It is 
said to be a dramatization of her 
own shrewdly comic character and 
includes a few songs. 

Grace George is even now on 
tour in a modern comedy by Arthur 
Richman called Arlene Adair. It 
will enter the metropolis presently. 

Fred Stone has a new musical 
show, cast in his traditional mold 
and called Criss-Cross. His able 
daughter, Dorothy, will sing and 
dance with him. 

Beatrice Lillie, notable comic of 
Charlot’s Revue, deserts the Eng- 
lish ranks to play in an American 
musical comedy called Bubbles. 
Vincent Youmans is writing the 
music, 

Frank Craven will act in Home 
Again, a comedy by George Barr 
McCutcheon. 

Ed Wynn is concocting a new re- 
vue which will enable him to ex- 
hibit his eccentric inventions and 
other items unfailingly amusing. 

Frances Starr, absent for some 
time, returns in a piece by David 
Dorrance called The Shelf. 

Otis Skinner, also a_ stranger 
recently on Manhattan stages, will 
be occupied with a revival of his 
most notable success, The Honor 
of the Family. 

Nazimova has long been sched- 
uled to act a Noel Coward comedy 
variously called Nadya and Souv- 
enir. 

Jane Cowl is tentatively involved 


with a French play called La 
Riposte, by one Nozaire. 


Irene Bordoni will probably play 
Sacha Guitry’s Mozart, one of the 
signal success of the last Paris 
and London seasons. There is, 
however, a possibility that M. 
Guitry and his wife, Yvonne Prin- 
temps, will themselves come to the 
U. S. to act the piece. 

Raquel Meller will be back again 
in October to give her program of 
songs. She may sing in a night 
club rather than a theatre. She 
will also act for Charles Chaplin 
in a motion picture about Napoleon. 
There is the barest of possibilities 
that Mr. Chaplin will act with her. 

Jeanne Eagles, after four long 
seasons in Rain has been released 
from that play’s popularity at 
last. She will do a German suc- 
cess, Garden of Eden, adapted by 
Avery Hopwood. 

Paul Robeson, Negro actor and 
singer of spirituals, will take the 
lead in a prize fight play by Jim 
Tully and Frank Dazy called Black 
Boy. 

Walter Hampden, dean of actor 
managers since the death of Henry 
Miller, will continue at his own 
theatre in classie repertory, includ- 
ing Hamlet and Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. He also promises a modern 
play or two. 


Helen Hayes, who is making such 
a success in J. M. Barrie’s What 
Every Woman Knows will take the 
play on tour and late next season 
play the same author’s Quality 


Street. 
Eugene O’Neill’s unproduced 
manuscripts are various. Those 


most likely to reach the stage this 
season are a dramatization of the 
book of Job, a play called Marco’s 
Millions, and a third called Lazarus 
Laughed. 

Michael Arlen will have his name 
on two plays, written in collabora- 
tion. Edith Ellis has dramatized 
his The Cavalier of the Streets 
and Winchell Smith has _ helped 
Mr. Arlen on a comedy called 
What Fun Frenchmen Have. 

George M. Cohan will possibly act 
in a musical show written by him- 
self and called The Melody Maid. 
He will also present a comedy of 
his authorship called The Home 
Towners. 

Channing Pollock, author of the 
tear-jerking The Fool and The 
Enemy has a new play called Mr. 
Moneypenny. 


Faversham Out 


William Faversham, who has 
been functioning as the Christus in 
Hollywood’s annual religious tab- 
leau, was last week ousted from 
the cast for refusal to attend re- 
hearsals. Christus Faversham en- 
tered suit to force completion of 
contract. 


New Plays 


Pyramids. What might be con- 
sidered by the forward-looking the 
first play of the new season was 
not very good. It dealt with a 
handsome wife whose husband stole 
to buy her pretty clothes. Where- 
upon he was clapped firmly into 
jail and she went to live with the 
villain in the vain hope that his 
wealthy influence would liberate 
the unselfish sinner. 

Into this obvious melodrama have 
been woven some sharp moments 
of suspense. The second and the 
third acts have many moments in 
which the edge of the seat is nec- 
essary. But the dialog is fearful. 
It is full of the “Then you have 
been his woman” type of line and 
bears a woeful semblance to a 
mass of cinema subtitles. Carroll 
McComas, the principal actress, 
strives valliantly to bring the piece 
to life. ' 


Honest Liars. The most com- 
manding of comedians would have 
been in trouble here. Robert Wool- 
sey is only a moderately funny fel- 
low, usually concerning himself 
with musical comedy. Yet his per- 
formance will unquestionably go 
down as one of the most conscien- 
tious of the year. He worked with 
incredible diligence and in _ spots 
succeeded in putting even Honest 
Liars across. It is a frantic and 
feeble farce about a_ sanitarium. 
A mad group of characters, a pair 
of twins and an operation combine 
and recombine rapidly. Most of 
the jokes were old and none of 
the complications excruciating. 

. é . 


Best Plays 


; These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 


SERIOUS 
THE GREAT GoD BROowN—Eugene 
O’Neill’s confusing problem about 
selling your brains to the devil. 


Crai@’s Wire—About a woman 
who dusted her house so carefully 
that it ceased to be a home. 

LuLu BELLE—Lenore Ulric paint- 
ing a brilliantly tawdry picture of 
a Negro dance hall girl. 


LESS SERIOUS 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—In_ which 
three lonely ladies, aged about 40, 
find diversion in three young men 
from college. 

WuHaT Every WoMAN KNOoOws— 
J. M. Barrie and Helen Hayes col- 
laborating in a most satisfactory re- 
vival. 

At Mrs. Beam’s—The terrible 
predicament of a boarding house 
which harbors a woman-eater. 


MUSICAL 
For song and electric sunshine 
these are recommended: Sunny, 


Ziegfeld’s Revue, Iolanthe, Cocoa- 
nuts, Scandals, Merry World, Vaga- 
bond King. 








CINEMA 








New Pictures 


Her Honor the Governor (Pauline 
Frederick). The term of “Ma” 
Ferguson in Texas probably in- 
spired this effort; a story of a 
woman’s woes in politics. The gov- 
ernor’s son is charged with murder. 
The executive mother is about to 
pardon him when it appears that 
he is an illegitimate son and she 
an unmarried mother. Need it be 
said that both charges are untrue? 
Need it be said that she retires 
from politics to the simple married 
life? Need it be said that fem- 
inists will be furious with the whole 
thing? Pauline Frederick contrib- 
utes a good performance. (See 
WOMEN, p. 6.) 


The Plastic Age (Clara Bow). 
Percy Marks’s searching study of 
contemporary life in a co-ed col- 
lege has been turned by the cinema 
into the most tiresome kind of rah- 
rah worthlessness. The freshman 
loses more and more morals up to 
his junior year. The next year 
amid stupendous glory he wins the 
football game for dear old Pres- 
cott. Only the amusing and facile 
acting of Clara Bow rescues the 
picture from the limbo of the im- 
possible. 


Nell Gwyn (Dorothy Gish). The 
first English film of any impor- 
tance ever to visit our shores has 
been released. It is a light hearted 
story of the playful mistress of 
Charles II, full of character, at- 
mosphere, humor. It is devoid of 
the dull wastes of costume and 
scenery usual in such endeavors. 
It tells a simple comedy simply and 
ends it with the true pathos of 
tragedy. Nell Gwyn is’ shown 
_meeting. the King outside Drury 
Lane. She rises through his pat- 
ronage to a prominent place on the 
English stage. Through his favor 
she confounds the haughty females 
of the court. He dies with the 
famous words, “Don’t let poor Nell 
starve.” Dorothy Gish (perhaps 
best of all movie comediennes) plays 
the part with unerring wit and 
sympathy. 





MUSIC 








“Encore, Erskine” 


John Erskine, professor of Eng- 
lish at Columbia University, last 
year startled his pupils. Smiling 
gently behind his dignified profes- 
sorial mask, he published an inti- 
mate, provocative, highly entertain- 
ing novel which immediately _be- 


came a besteseller, The Private Life 


TIME 


of Helen of Troy, (TIME, Nov. 23, 
Books). 

Last week Professor John Ers- 
kine startled Columbia again. It 
was a hot night on Morningside 
Heights. The Columbia Gymnasium 
was packed by people who had 
come not only to hear Professor 





PROF. ERSKINE 
Astonishment was general 


Walter Henry Hall lead his sym- 
phony orchestra through Beeth- 
oven’s overture to “Egmont” and 
Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides” overture, 
but likewise to investigate an ex- 
traordinary item printed in the pro- 
gram: 

Piano concerto in D majof.............06 Mozart 

Soloist, Professor Erskine 

A few undergraduates were 
aware that their pet professor 
strummed a bit now and then. A 
few of the faculty recalled that 
music had been Erskine’s love be- 
fore English-teaching; that he had 
studied and composed under famed 
Edward Alexander MacDowell. But 
John Erskine is 46; that was long 
ago. Astonishment was general, 
therefore, when Professor Erskine 
appeared, quite professionally late 
for his first large audience in years, 
settled delicately into position and 
let flow from his fingers a perform- 
ance quite as smooth and sophisti- 
cated as the conversation he had 
let fall from Trojan and Hellenic 
lips in his literary surprise. 

Once a breeze ruffled the music. 
Unruffled himself, Pianist Erskine 
caught the sheets and proceeded 
without a hitch. Once, to the dis- 
may of the accompanying violins, 
the piano made an unexpected de- 
parture from the score, necessitat- 
ing a momentary halt. “My fault,” 
apologized the professor gravely, 
and resumed the cadenza.  Pro- 
longed applause honored this cool- 
ness as much as the technical skill, 
but loud cries of “Encore, Ers- 
kine!” did not distract the whim- 
sical professor from his next busi- 
ness of moment—smoking a _back- 
stage cigaret. 
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EDUCATION 








C.E.E.B. Delay 


Eleven thousand anxious boys 
and girls watched last week, as 
they had already watched for a 
fortnight, for the postman. But 
even when he came they turned 
away still worried, depressed, edgy. 
At last their parents spotted a 
paragraph in the newspapers: 
“Grading of College Applicants De- 
a, Gs Their tension  re- 
mained, but the 11,000 at least 
understood that the College En- 
trance Examination Board had not 
forgotten them, that it was delayed 
in its terrible function of correct- 
ing the nervously scribbled “books” 
of 22,000 would-be matriculants to 
Vassar, Smith, Princeton, Yale, 
Wellesley, Harvard, etc., owing to 
the facts: that the scribbling was 
not finished until June 21; that the 
700 teachers, who correct the papers 
at a cost of about $100,000, had 
had to be sent to Manhattan hotels 
this year instead of to Columbia 
University dormitories; that the 
Fourth of July had interrupted the 
graders with its parades, swim- 
ming, firecrackers. However, half 
the 22,000 candidates had been no- 
tified, announced Secretary Thomas 
Scott Fiske of the C. E. E. B.; the 
rest would know the worst “in 
a few days.” 


Cinematic Pedagogy 


Seeing is believing—and remem- 
bering. If adults can be made to 
believe that painted ladies and yel- 
low-collared gentlemen are _ nobly 
in love with each other, or that 
certain drawing-room manners, 
courageous leaps and skillful res- 
cues represent slices from real life, 
simply by the flicker of light 
through celluloid, then surely chil- 
dren can be made to believe, re- 
member and perhaps’ understand 
certain other human activities and 
natural phenomena of a more edu- 
cational nature. 

There has been much experiment 
with cinematic pedagogy. But late- 
ly the Eastman Kodak Co. investi- 
gated these experiments and found 
that they were being conducted 
most unscientifically, inefficiently. 
Accordingly, the Eastman Kodak 
Co. last week announced that it 
had arranged to develop a large 
series of films to be used in fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades of grammar 
schools, and in junior high schools, 
to supplement courses in geog- 
raphy, health and hygiene, civics, 
fine and practical arts, general 
science. The Kodak president, able, 
active George Eastman, has many 
times manifested keen interest in 
educational matters, chiefly through 
his gifts to Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (TIME, Feb. 1). That 
the Kodak interest in cinematic 
pedagogy is more than a commer- 
cial project was seen in the fact 
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that the films are to be made in 
co-operation with the National Edu- 
cation Association. School author- 
ities in ten cities are to assist— 
in New York, Rochester, Detroit, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Los 
Angeles, Springfield (or Newton), 
Mass., Atlanta and Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Dr. Thomas Edward Fin- 
egan, chairman of the National 
Education Association’s committee 
on visual education, has been con- 
ferring with a committee that in- 
cluded Dr. John Huston Finley of 
Manhattan, Superintendent William 
A. McAndrew of Chicago, Commis- 
sioner Payson Smith of Massachu- 
setts. 

A similar project was begun 
some years ago at Yale University— 
to reproduce “Chronicles of Amer- 
ica” in films which were to be 
leased to boards of education and 
private schools, and sent free to ru- 
ral districts. This venture was 
found financially impracticable. The 
present prospect of many school 
children learning geography and 
science from “shots” of Patagonian 
flocks and herds, Chinese temples, 
the home life of the Paramecium, 
or of “Making Rubber in Ohio,” 
seems excellent. The Eastman Ko- 
dak Co. is one of the largest cor- 
porations in the U. S. The Na- 
tional Education Association has 
some 161,000 members. And added 
to these agencies will be the huge 
publicity corps of Motion Picture 
Producers and _ Distributors’ of 
America, Inc., Will H. Hays, pres- 
ident. 


~ . . 


Perhaps, in the Kodak films on 
natural science, there will be 
glimpses of a furious, thick-maned, 
leaping, snarling, terrifying African 
lion. Last week despatches related 
that a companion of George East- 
man, on his current expedition to 
the heart of the Dark Continent, 
had shot such a beast. If he was 
carrying out his own plans as an- 
nounced, (TIME, Mar. 22, SCIENCE), 
Mr. Eastman was doubtless at the 
scene, cranking way at his camera 
from behind a bush. Mr. Eastman 
planned to hunt, personally, with 
cameras only. 
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TIME 
MEDICINE 


Frails 


Frail woman cries quickly that she 
is ill and for that very trick lives 
longer than man. Hygienist Letitia 
Denny Fairfield of London* has just 
completed analysis of 900 con- 
secutive cases of illness among Lon- 
don school teachers. She finds that 
the women were absent for illness 
twice as long as were the men of 
the same occupational groups. The 
difference was not due to maladies 
peculiar to women, but included 
those such as common colds, in- 
fluenza, lung infections. - Nervous 
diseases incapacitated women three 
times as much as men. But 
rheumatism and diseases of the 
joints affected both sexes,in almost 
equal numbers. Against these facts 
is the strange one that the death 
rate for London men school teachers 


is twice as high as for the women. 
“In some paradoxical way women 
save themselves from death by 
becoming ill,” Hygienist Fairfield 
decides. Instead of stubbornly 
working “until they drop,” they get 
early and efficacious medical atten- 
tion. 








Hearts 


The normal heart is shaped like 
an acorn. It is somewhat larger 
than a clenched fist. On the aver- 
age it is 5 in. long 3% in. wide, 
2 in. thick. Hearts of men weigh 
8 to 10 oz., hearts of women 2 oz. 
less. 
qd In Detroit, one Patrick Klein 
(pugilist) last week argued with a 
bullyboy thug—who fired four 
shots point’ blank. One bullet 
pierced Pugilist Klein’s chest, 
nicked the outer wall of his 
heart, fortunately for him, just as 
it was contracting in its beat. Had 
the heart been expanding at the 
instant of the bullet’s passing, it 
would have been torn. mortally. 
Last week Surgeon Bernard Fried- 
lander at Detroit’s Highland Park 
General Hospital laid open Pugilist 
Klein’s chest with infinite care not 
to disturb the even pulsation of 
the heart, plucked out the imbedded 
bullet. The patient will probably 
live. 

C In Columbus, Ohio, Railroad 
Switchman Harry C. Cramer had 
an x-ray made of his chest. The 
left side had been distressing him. 
When he breathed, it scarcely 
budged. The x-ray showed that 
fluid had accumulated in his left 
pleural cavity (the space in which 
the lung moves), had squeezed his 
left lung up until it barely moved 
under his shoulder blade, had forced 
his heart far out of normal over 
to the right side of his body. Sur- 
geons at Columbus’ New McKinley 
Hospital tapped his chest with a 


*Miss Fairfield is famed in England for 
being a Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire, a doctor of medicine, a 
bachelor of surgery, a barrister of the 
Middle Temple (law) a diplomat in public 
health, 
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hollow, apirating needle, drew off 
some pus, a minor operation which 
gave Switchman Cramer some re- 
lief. Fluid again accumulated. So 
surgeons last week cut through 
his sixth rib (the routine procedure 
for an empyema operation), put a 
rubber tube into the opening, let 
the fluid drain off. With the fluid 
pressure removed the heart eased 
back into normal location on the 
left side. Probably the patient 
will live. 

CG At Philadelphia Edele Rose 
Weist, 5, snuffled annoyingly. “Her 
parents took her to St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital for removal of her adenoids 
and tonsils. The operator worked 
carefully. It was a simple opera- 
tion. But the child hacked, 
coughed, gasped—inhaled seeping 
blood into her lungs. She died, suf- 
focated. Dr. Morris Smith, at the 
operating table, snatched a hypo- 
dermic syringe loaded with adren- 
alin (potent cardiac stimulant), 
shot the drug into her heart. Oxy- 
gen was pumped down her throat. 
After eight minutes of death she 


breathed again. The heart worked. 
She lives. 


Rockefeller Report 


Hookworm. Last year the Rock- 
efeller International Health Board 
aided health enterprises in 97 
states and countries. Hookworm 
eradication is proven a simple prob- 
lem of rural _ sanitation. (The 
worms abound in bewrayed soil, 
invade the body by way of bare 
feet.) The Board helped hookworm 
campaigns in Mexico, Central 
America, the Antilles, Colombia, 
Paraguay, Ceylon, Madras, Siam, 
Java, Fiji; surveyed the problem 
in Montserrat, Hayti, Java, 
Straits Settlement, Cook Island, the 
New Hebrides and Spain. 

Malaria. Two million people die 
yearly from malaria. In the Brit- 
ish Empire the yearly loss from 
malarial deaths and _ incapacities 
is about $300,000,000. A mosquito, 
Anopheles quadrimaculatus (south- 
ern U. S.) carries the disease fully 
1% miles from its breeding place 
in stagnant waters. These breeding 
spots must be cleaned up, the Board 
taught 12 states here. It explained 
the same in Porto Rico, Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Italy, Palestine, the Phil- 
ippines, Hayti, Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, Ceylon. 

Yellow fever, scourge of Panama, 
no longer is endemic in the Amer- 
icas, though last April there was 
an outbreak in northern Brazil» 
The Board sent Dr. Henry 
Beeuwkes, its yellow fever director, 
to Nigeria, West Africa, to experi- 
ment along the Gold Coast. 

Results. In 1916 only 13 U. S. 
counties had health units to direct 
intelligent control of epidemics, in- 
fant and child hygiene, school hy- 
giene. Last year there were 299. 
The Rockefeller Board gives such 
units temporary help, loans them 
experts, trains their executives. 
Last year it aided similar rural 
health services in many European 
countries, 
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Nobile v. Ellsworth 


In one of Aesop’s fables, Mem- 


bers accuse Belly of being a fat, 
lazy good-for-nothing, who does 
nothing but consume food... .* 

Such philosophy occurs to pas- 
toral gentlemen in pensive solitude. 
It could hardly be expected of spir- 
ited gentlemen fiying over Polar 
wastes in an airship for 72 intense, 
cold hours, nor during their tri- 
umphal tour of civilization after- 
wards. The emotional log of the 
Pole-crossing dirigible Norge, 
which was spread out in the public 
prints last week, was more enter- 
taining than surprising. 

General Umberto Nobile, design- 
er and skipper of the ship, had 
been touring U. S. cities to the 
great delight of Italo-Americans 
with Fascist leanings. These put 
on their black shirts and let their 
“Vivas” echo from Seattle to Man- 
hattan. Such was Nobile’s triumph, 
in fact, that an impression some- 
how crept into public prints that 
he had been responsible not only 
for handling the Norge but for her 
accurate navigation as well. 


Out spoke Lincoln Ellsworth, 
sturdy comrade and financial back- 
er of Explorer Roald Amundsen: 
“General Nobile . . . was retained 
at a salary to act as her [the 
Norge’s] captain, in exactly the 
same capacity as_ the i 
of any other ship. ... It 
would be extremely unfair to 
[Lieut.] Riiser-Larsen, who navi- 
gated the entire flight across the 
Polar Sea, and to [Lieuts.] Horgan 
and Wisting who operated the lat- 
eral and vertical controls, not to 
give credit for both the navigating 
and the steering where it is due.” 


General Nobile (about to leave 
the Ritz-Carlton in Manhattan for 
a féte in Pittsburgh): “As captain 
of the airship, every person on 
board depended on me during the 
flight. Riiser-Larsen, second in 
command of the airship, was ap- 
pointed navigator by me. ... Dur- 
ing the entire flight of 71 hours I 
acted all the time as captain of the 
airship, giving orders to every one, 
controlling what everybody was 
doing.” 

General Nobile (still excited, in 
Pittsburgh): “It is so strange. 





*One fine day it occurred to the Mem- 
bers of the Body that they were doing 
all the work and the Belly was having 
all the food. So they held a meeting, and 
after a long discussion, decided to strike 
work till the Belly consented to take its 
proper share of the work. So for a day 
or two the Hands refused to take the 
food, the Mouth refused to receive it, and 
the Teeth had no work to do. But after 
a day or two the Members began to find 
that they themselves were not in a very 
active condition: the Hands could hardly 
move, and the Mouth was all parched and 
dry, while the Legs were unable to sup- 
port the rest. So thus they found that 
even the Belly in its dull quiet way was 
doing necessary work for the Body, and 
that all must work together or the Body 
will ga to pieces. 


do not understand. All Ellsworth 
did was to give money for the 
flight. It was I, Nobile, who de- 
signed the Norge; it was I, Nobile, 
who commanded it; it was I, Nobile, 
who was responsible for its success. 
Without me the flight would have 





© Wideworld 
GENERAL NOBILE 
+ «+ gave orders to everyone 


been impossible! . . . Lincoln Ells- 
worth was just a passenger. ... 
He was a nice passenger, but that 
was all.” 

Mr. Ellsworth made a_ second 
statement, recalling how he and 
Amundsen had _ planned their 


Arctic continent-hunt two years 
ago, tried by airplane, failed, 
and looked about for an air- 


ship, which they found in Italy 
and bought, hiring her designer as 
captain and later including the 
captain—Nobile—in the title of the 
expedition “as a compliment to 
Mussolini and the Italians.” Fric- 
tion had begun before the ship left 
Rome. There was a scene when 
Riiser-Larsen, a big, strong, silent 
man, was reduced to tears by No- 
bile’s vociferous demand for recog- 
nition and authority. “That man 
Nobile,” Riiser-Larsen had moaned, 
“has more gall and conceit than I 
thought any civilized person would 
dare to show. ... I simply can’t 
stand it.” 

There was a scene as the Norge 
approached the Pole. Amundsen 
and Ellsworth had found Nobile 
in the navigator’s cabin, excitedly 
reminding Riiser-Larsen that “I 
am captain of the ship.” There 
had been feeling between the Nor- 
wegian and Italian members of the 
crew that arose from purely tem- 
peramental differences and even 
from the minor annoyance of No- 
bile’s fox-terrier bitch, Titina, who 


often occupied one of the only two 


chairs in the gondola. There had 
been a scene at Nome when Nobile 
had insisted upon his right as an 
Italian officer to send reports of 
the flight to Jl Duce and the world 
in general. Amundsen had stepped 
up and shaken a finger in Nobile’s 
agitated face: “You are noth- 
ing but the captain. . .. I 
want you to know we _ will 
have no more of this.” Nobile 
had sent his despatches anyway— 
Amundsen had quarrelled with the 
Nome Nugget’s editor over printing 
Nobile’s account without its being 
checked—ete. etc. 


General Nobile (lunching with 
bankers on Long Island, about to 
go home and be embraced by Mus- 
solini, given a gold medal and a 
whole fieet of dirigibles to com- 
mand): “I cannot continue this 
dispute while I am receiving such 
delightful hospitality . .. I shall 
not say anything more until I have 
left the country.” 

Boarding the S. S. Conte Bianca- 
mano, Nobile, resplendent in his 
white uniform, refused to pose for 
photographers until brought his 
Titina by an attendant who had 
been separated from him by milling 
mobs of Italians and detained by 
ignorant police. “I am sorry to 
leave America,” he then said, strik- 
ing an attitude beside his swart 
friend, Rudolph Valentino, “and I 
am glad to be going home,” 


Quizzical folk wondered what 
would be the condition of Lin- 
ecoln Ellsworth, Umberto Nobile and 
Roald Amundsen 19 years hence. 
It was 19 years ago that Walter 
Wellman attempted to reach the 
North Pole in a balloon. He was 
forced back to Spitzbergen, but 
tried again in 1909, when his bag 
exploded. In 1910 he set off to 
float to Europe from Atlantic 
City, but his bag fell, off Halifax. 
In 1894 he had tried to reach the 
Pole with dog and sledge, being 
halted only 200 miles short of suc: 
cess. . . . Last week, Walter Well- 
man occupied a jail cell in Brook- 
lyn, charged with contempt of 
court for disregarding a summons 
in an action by one Andrew K. 
Reynolds of Washington, D. C., to 
collect $280, an alleged debt. Mr. 
Wellman was released only when 
Banker-Explorer H. Murray Jacoby 
of Manhattan, an admirer, sent 
him a check to end what Mr. Jacoby 
termed a “sad spectacle.” 

In Leavenworth Prison, Kan, 
Dr. Frederick Albert Cook, menda- 
cious near-discoverer (1908) of the 
North Pole, busies himself with 
needlework while serving a term 
for oil-stock fraud.... 
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Son-of-a-Pastor 


To what good purpose can a cow 
That brings no calf or milk be 
bent? 


And why beget a son who proves 
A dunce, and disobedient? 

—THE PANCHATANTRA 

A score cr more of stern Baptists 

ranged themselves in a circle in 

the study of Rev. Roach Straton, 

Manhattan’s loud-speaking Funda- 





FATHER ROACH 


“The high society girl is the low- 
est thing on earth!” 


mentalist. It was a steaming day; 
flies buzzed at the window. The 
visitors mopped their brows and 
readjusted their scowls. They were 
nervous, suspicious; their task was 
weighty. 

Before them was a sallow, gang- 
ling youth of 21, a candidate for 
ordination in the Baptist ministry. 
It was their privilege and duty— 
like stringy-bearded rabbis in a 
yeshiveh—to probe the secret depths 
of this young man’s immortal soul 
and determihe whether or no he 
was fit to serve their God as a 
toler in His vineyard. An hour 
passed as they plied their search- 
ing questions—on the perilous 
issues between Fundamentalism 
and Modernism; on social service 
work, missionary endeavor, charity. 

So humid did the study become 
that it was voted to remove to the 
nearby Calvary Church auditorium. 
There were many more questions to 
ask. True, this lanky cub was the 
son of no less a lion than Roach 
Straton himself. rue, Roach 
Straton had trained? this +tipple 
shoot (Hillyer Hawt? orne Straton) 
with his own unswerving hand; had 
taught him righteousness with his 
own fierce tongue—the hand and 
tongue that have repeatedly been 


brandished to denounce modern 
young womanhood (“The high so- 
ciety girl is the lowest thing on 
earth!”); that have scoured Berlin, 
Paris and London for loathsome 
pictures of vice to buttress the 
faith of Americanos (“I saw there 
what I never saw here—girls actu- 
ally taking out their lipsticks in 
public. They used so much paint 
on their lips that they soaked it 
off with the soup and _ were 
obliged to make up again between 
courses!”); that have engaged 
“well-posted” young men to con- 
duct Roach Straton to resorts 
whence might be drawn anathema 
upon modern dancing for a thought- 
less, urbane congregation (“For 
surely, my friends, if there is any 
choice the odds are all in 
favor of hugging on the sofa, as 
the dance is hugging set to music, 
and music always has an exciting 
effect . . . rhythmical motion .. . 
stimulus of music ... bodily con- 
tact ... danger... wreck 


True, this coltish Hillyer Haw- 
thorne Straton, this tall boy’ with 
the generous ears of an innocent, 
had had a splendid start toward 
a holy life. Yet, there was some- 
thing depraved about the easy hang 
of his well-made, collegiate clothes; 
something free-and-easy, almost 
loose, about the clear voice in which 
he answered their questions with 
unabashed promptitude. There was 
a modernistic tinge to his record 
at Mercer College: he had _ built 
and operated a radio station. 

As the prying reached to Hillyer 
Hawthorne Straton’s private creed 
and personal practices, a Negro 
among the inquisitors asked him 
what he thought of “sanctification,” 
and it almost seemed as though the 
glib answers’ suddenly betrayed 
shallowness as the youth hesitated 
and then chose to answer a differ- 
ent question. shot simultaneously by 
some one else. Ah no, thought the 
stern elders, you cannot be too sure 
of youth’s probity nowadays. And 
this boy had been pressed reso- 
lutely to the Lord’s work by his 
father. He might be, at heart, no 
voluntary gospel-man, though his 
own story of receiving the “call” 
at a street-revival led by his father 
sounded genuine. Nor had he, that 
they knew, ever tasted temptation 
and iniquity to know its horrors 
and be made strong through revul- 
sion, as had his father, who by his 
own exultant confession was once 
“deep in sin, loving sin, following 
sin, living for sin. - Eee 
elders’ questioning went on for 
another hour. 


In the end the elders passed on 
Hillyer Hawthorne Straton and his 
father ejaculated that he was a 
“good straight boy ... a source of 
great pride and rejoicing” to his 
parents. There came a rumor that 
another inquisition might be held, 
and Hillyer Hawthorne Straton 


showed his mettle by remarking 
that, if it were held, “Oh, boy! 
Won't the fur fly!” 

He told pressmen that he had 
told the elders that he _ believed 
fully in the Bible “as inspired by 
God and written by Him—the in- 
fallible Book.” He spoke as his 
father had coached him to speak: 
“T believe the world is going plumb 
to hell! I believe that it is bad, 
and always has been bad, and it’s 
going to get worse. But up to 


the present time it’s no worse than 
it has been.” 
He believed the 


Baptist God 





© Keystone 

Son HILLYER 

“The world is going 
hell!” 


plumb to 


would guide him in selecting a sem- 
inary to study in. The world an- 
ticipated that God would express 
Himself on this point through 
his servant, Roach Straton. There 
was no evidence pro or con as to 
whether the son of Roach Straton’s 
begetting would prove a dunce, but 
thus far he had shown himself to 
be the model reverse of disobedient. 


Vatican Notes 


Vatican Strike. Forty Vatican 
gardeners went on a 24-hour strike 
last week to “deruonstrate” that 
their daily wage of 14 lire ($.50) 
for nine hours work is too little 
for existence. The Vatican, free 
of Fascist suzerainty, is now the 
only Italian spot where strikes are 
not illegal. 


Thieves last week stole 30,000 
lire ($1080) from the administra- 
tive office of St. Peter’s in Rome. 
They missed several hundred thou- 
sand lire tied in bags. 








THE PRESS 





Again, Vanderbilt 


Pressmen one morning last week 
sought out a certain Philadelphia 
hotel bedroom to which they were 
instantly admitted. The bed was 
snowed under with newspapers, and 
amid them sat a young man in 
blue and white pajamas, whiffing 
energetically at an after-breakfast 
cigaret. The reporters bowed de- 
ferentially, for this was one of the 
few species of humanity that re- 
porters respect—a talented member 
of their own calling, a reporter 
risen to publisher. 

It was tense, wiry Cornelius 
(“Neelie”) Vanderbilt Jr. The Man- 
hattan prints on his bed said that 
he was just back from Europe, 
where he had been gathering ma- 
terial—interviews and articles for 
serial publication—with which he 
expected to recoup his fortunes, 
which fell with his newspapers in 
Florida and California (TIME, 
May 10). 

Young Publisher Vanderbilt soon 
set his visitors right. He had 
been to Europe primarily to ask 
plastic surgeons to cure his jaw 
of a war-gas infection—which they 
had failed to de. The interviews 
he had obtained were “incidental,” 
simply the result of his “reportorial 
instinct.” (The visiting reporters 
nodded, impressed.) He had flown 

about Europe, seeing Lloyd George 


An€Easy-Going 
Straw Hat 


FEATHER touch on 
A the brow, yet it 
holds fast in a stiff 
breeze. That’s the Knox 
“Comfit”*—the best 
looking and most 
comfortable straw hat 
of the season. 

$6 to $10 
Other Straws $5 and More 


* 

Rows of flexible straw —a pat- 
ented feature—make the brim 
soft where it touches your head. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave.aé 34th) 
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© International 


PUBLISHER VANDERBILT 


The reporters bowed 


in England, Briand and Caillaux in 
France, Mussolini in Italy, Pil- 
sudski in Poland, and the onetime 
Kaiser himself at Doorn. The one- 
time Kaiser had been bitter towards 
the U. S., had blamed General 
Pershing (with whom Publisher 
Vanderbilt had had the pleasure 
of traveling part way) for ending 
the War. . .-. Pilsudski, the pug- 
nacious Pole, had looked menacing 
to Russia and Germany. .. . 
France might soon have a revolu- 
tion and a dictator. . . . All this 
would appear in due time in the 
one Vanderbilt newspaper that is 
still functioning, the Los Angeles 
Illustrated Daily News, and later 
it would be syndicated. 

Then Publisher Vanderbilt told 
his Philadelphia guests something 
that he had concealed from re- 
porters in New York. Not only 
had he been assured by his lawyers 
(Clarence Darrow, Arthur Gar- 
field Hays, Dudley Field Malone) 
that progress was being made in 
the reconstruction of his wealth; 
not only might he go to court to 
obtain his patrimony, which is 
withheld because his father, Cor- 
nelius III, “has old fashioned ideas 
about the newspaper field”; not 
only was he “wiser for a bad ex- 
periment”—chiefly as touched the 
selection of lieutenants—and_ de- 
termined to conduct his affairs 
more astutely in the future; but 
he was likewise determined, after 
having built up his California ven- 
tures into a new fortune, to turn 
triumphantly eastward and demon- 
strate to himself, his family and 
the world that he is what many 
already think he is, a potent jour- 
nalist. He pictured himself buy- 
ing or starting up a chain of egst- 
ern papers, avoiding Philadelphia 
and Manhattan, and becoming to 
the Atlantic seaboard what the late 
Edward Wyllis Scripps was to the 
Midlands. . ‘ 

Bounding out of bed, dressing im- 
peccably, packing his suitcase, giv- 





ing instructions to his chauffeur— 
whom he had gone to Philadelphia 
to find—vivacious young Publisher 
Vanderbilt then sped off for Los 
Angeles, eager for a fresh start 
on his already eventful career. 


From Los Angeles came word 
that the Daily News had obtained 
a permit to sell $250,000 of its 
$500,000 capital stock, but only 
to Vanderbilt Newspapers Ine, 
stockholders, 


Personal Puff 


The masculinity of U. S. news- 
papers is as proverbial as the fem- 
ininity of U. S. magazines. For 
years magazines have catered more 
and more to women’s taste in fic. 
tion, fashions, photography, porno- 
graphy; newspapers have come 
bravely to the defense of the fad- 
ing male. Ever since the days 
when horsewhips and_ double-der- 
ringers dictated the editorial poli- 
cies of the better southern and 
western papers, editors have de- 
nounced everything that smacked of 
the foppish, the exquisite, and, 
above all, the epicene. Last week, 
to one of the editorial writers of 
the Chicago Tribune, came an un- 
equalled opportunity to demonstrate 
his verbal virility. 

“Insert coin. Hold personal puff 
beneath the tube. Then pull the 
lever.” 

This sign, printed boldly above 
a slot-machine in a new Chicago 
dance-hall, was the opportunity. 
Powder for men. Could you be- 
lieve it? The Chicago Tribune 
editorial writer, jusély incensed, 
pounded out a scathing denounce- 
ment in which he held up to ridi- 
cule the forerunner, the great proto- 
type of the breed that blanched 
their faces artificially. 

“Why,” he asked, “didn’t some- 
one quietly drown Rudolph Gug- 
lielmo (alias Valentino) years ago? 
. . . Chicago has its powder puffs; 
London, its dancing men, Paris 
its gigolos. Down with Decatur; 
up with Elinor Glyn. Hollywood 
is the national school of masculin- 
ity. Rudy, the beautiful gardener’s 
boy, is the prototype of the Amer- 
ican male. Hell’s _ bells! Oh, 
sugar!” 

The editorial was duly printed. 
Everywhere in the mid-west people 
read it and groaned for the pass- 
ing of manhood, seduced by the per- 
fumed ways of a cinema fop. Over 
a hotel breakfast tray a closely 
muscled man, whose sombre skin 
was clouded with taleum and whose 
thick wrists tinkled with a _perpe- 
tual arpeggio of fine gold bangles, 
read the effusion with rapidly 
mounting fury. Then he (Rudolph 
Valentino) wrote out and mailed 
to the Chicago Tribune editor a 
formal note. He said that he in- 
finitely regretted that American 
statutes made illegal the honorable 
and historic duello. But he felt 
happy to be able to offer his cor- 
respondent the choice of boxing 
ring or wrestling mat to “prove 
in typically American fashion, for 
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CA Paul Revere Signal 


.....evey time you telephone 


The signal lamp in Old North Church 
flashed its message to Paul Revere. So 
the lamp in a telephone switchboard sig- 
nals the operator when you lift the re- 
ceiver off the hook. 

This tiny switchboard lamp, with over 








The switchboard 
lamp, delicate yet 
rugged. With a fil- 
ament one-sixth 
as fine as a human 
hair, this lamp is so 
well made that it is 
good for a hundred 
years’ service. 
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it instantly summons the ever alert oper- 
ator to answer your call. 

Making these lamps, millions of them 
every year, is one of the many Western 
Electric functions. From lamp to switch- 


board, every one of the 110,000 individ- 
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ten million like it, is a vital part of the 
nation’s telephone system—a little thing, 
but carrying a big responsibility. As your 
representative at the telephone exchange 





ual parts must be carefully made and fitted 
together to do its share in the vast tele- 
phone plant — a manufacturing job un- 
equalled in diversity and intricacy. 
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A digestive aid 
that does not defeat 
its purpose! 





digestion, ‘‘heartburn’’ and gas. Unlike 

many other correctives they give relief 
without interfering with the normal process of 
digestion. 


The most common thing to take, as you prob- 
ably know, is an alkali such as soda bicarbonate. 
Soda bicarbonate does correct hyper-acidity, but 
unless you use exactly the right amount, it goes 
too far and an alkaline content remains in your 
stomach which checks digestion. 

For the stomach should be slightly acid (1-5 of 
one per cent)—that is the normal condition for 
healthy digestion. 


Giessen, Tablets promptly relieve in- 


Gastrogen Tablets work 
in a better way! 


Gastrogen Tablets promptly neutralize acidity 
and then permit digestion togoon. They relieve 
the distress—and there they stop. 

A few minutes after taking, your stomach will 
be free from alkalinity and normally digesting 
your food. Your indigestion will vanish, your 
“heartburn” will be gone.Even if youtakeadozen 
there can be no bad after effect, for‘ when Gas- 
trogen Tablets have corrected hyper-acidity they 
cease to work and pass through the system with 
no further change. 


Gastrogen is pleasant and safe 


Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe, effective, and 
convenient. They combat digestive disturbances 
without retarding digestion. They are pleasant 
to taste and they purify the breath. 


Your druggist has them in handy pocket- 

tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also in cabinet- 

size bottles of 60 tablets for 60c. If you 

want to try them before you buy them, 

send the coupon for free introductory 
packet of 6 tablets. 


GASTROGEN 
OMblets 


© Bristol-Myers, 1926 











I am an American citizen, which 
is the better man... .” He begged 
to remain, respectfully, Rudolph 
Valentino. 

To a gathering of pressmen he 
explained his note. Yes, he wore 
make-up. His profession made it 
necessary. Did he wear bracelets? 
For reply he held up his wrist, and 
the golden bands tinkled their mo- 
mentary music. Sentiment, he said, 





© International 


RUDOLPH 
He is waiting 


had sealed their clasps. He would 
never take them off. “Here, in 
tender reverie,” wrote the star cor- 
respondent of a moving picture 
magazine, “Mr. Valentino bent his 
head. .. .” Discussing the editorial, 
the head was erect, the reverie was 
not tender. 

“T called him a coward . . 
offered to demonstrate that the 
wrist under a slave bracelet may 
snap a real fist into his sagging 
jaw and teach him respect for a 
man even if he prefer to keep his 
face clean. . . . This is not pub- 
licity. He overstepped all bounds 
of decency and right thinking. I 
will go back to Chicago and give 
him what he deserves. Only one 
thing can prevent it—he may be 
feeble, or old, or too young. id 

Once more the head was bent. 

“I am waiting,” said Mr. Valen- 
tino. 


Able Adv’t. 


It is the custom of a monthly 
magazine called The Mailbag 
(monthly; published in Cleveland; 
slogan, “All about direct-mail-ad- 
vertising”) to comment upon or 
reproduce advertisements which, in 
the Mailbag’s judgement, have emit- 
ted a definite sparkle in the thick 
welter of advertisements—blatant 
and humble, proud and _ straining, 
prosaic and _ hysterico-lyrical—that 
fill the public prints. Lately, the 
Mailbag found a gem. It was in 
the American Mercury and it ad- 
vertised that mélange of outgrown 
modes and manners, The Mauve De- 
cade by Thomas Beer (TIME, July 





5, Books), not only in the curlicued 
type-faces of 30 years ago, but 
likewise in the hoarse, stentorian 
phrases of an 1890 barker. 

“Positively the greatest cast ever 
assembled appears in The Mauve 
Decade,” the copy ran. (Grizzled 
gentry remembered the yellow pos- 
ters outside a dozen Orpheum The- 
atres.) “Stirring scenes,” it read 
on, “from early history are here 
presented for the first time in any 
book. See the majestic funeral of 
Emerson, the pitiful arrest of 
Coxey’s army—” (Ah, yes, just 
so read a_ showboat’s handbills 
when they played Uncle Tom down 
the Mississippi Valley)—‘‘and The- 
odore Roosevelt (in person) putting 
aside questions of state to decide 
more intimately those of the ward- 
robe. ... Thomas Beer conclusive- 
ly proves that social discrimination 
against the Irish forced them into 
political control of New York; that 
Oscar Wilde had 

GOLD TEETH 

and wore imitation jewelry. .. . 

It was the work of one Copy- 
writer Stevens, able assistant in 
the office of Publisher Alfred A. 
Knopf. He had scoured the city 
for the baroque type-faces, finding 
them at last in a German’s dust- 
buried trays far downtown in 
Manhattan. He had studied “mauve 
decade” press-agentry and labored 
long to achieve restraint amid the 
many “priceless” opportunities that 
flew to mind. The Mercury’s read- 
ers had nodded approval—but that 
was all, having come to expect the 
ultra-smart from that  kraut-liv- 
eried lay pontiff. But the Mailbag 
saw, and through it, others. A few 
cheers went up for the masterpiece 
of the month in advertising. 


” 





MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Funeral 


In Darlington, S. C., a Negro 
died, and was laid out, for the 
admiration of his friends, with a 
powdered countenance, among 
banked flowers. Seven little picka- 
ninnies, graded like a flight of 
steps, from Nathan Ellison, a tod- 
dler of 18 months, to the big seven- 
year-old girl from next door, stood 
in a line on the pavement to watch 
the black box carried out of the 
house, and stared round-eyed until 
the last carriage had turned the 
corner. Then, the next-to-largest 
black boy gave a tremendous leap 
from the curb into the gutter. 

“What we gwine to play, Monk?” 
he said to his brother. The pass- 
ing of the thing in the glass car- 
riage had left him with a _ sense 
of liberty that made him swing his 
arm and adorn his _ preliminary 
question with rhetoric. “Whata 
we-all gwina play, Monke-ee-Monk- 
eee-Monk?” 

“Let’s play duck-on-a-rock,” said 
one of the girls. 

Monk shook his head. Grave 
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our months in icy Labrador 
to investigate a disputed point 





Rand M¢Nally Auto Road Maps are 
America’s most popular road guide. 
They are used almost universally by 
automobile tourists. Each map cov- 
ers One or more states showing all 
auto roads, the road markings, type 
of pavement, mileage, etc. There are 
indexes of cities and towns giving 
a figures. The maps are 
olded into pocket size booklets 
which contain city maps, lists of 
hotels and garages, motor laws and 
a wealth of other valuable infor- 
mation. Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’, stationers’, drug stores and 
news stands—35c each 


Rand M¢Nally Maps 


Sor every purpose 
Ghee! Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 


Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps _ Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 


Dr. A. S. Johnson went to Labrador on 
business. 

It was a difficult journey consisting 
of four stages. The last of these was 
taken on an old three-masted barque, 
one of only two ships of its kind left in 
all the world. 

Dr. Johnson went without order 
books or samples. He had nothing to 
propose to the inhabitants, nothing to 
get from them. There was no one in 
particular he wanted to see. . 

Nobody lived where he was going 
but a handful of Eskimos and a few 
Moravian Missionaries who receive 
mail once a year. 

Yet, after four months in this bleak 
end of America, he accomplished ex- 
actly what he had set out to do. 

Rand M¢Nally & Company had sent 
him there to investigate a reported 
water outlet for Canadian grain. For 
Rand M¢Nally & Company must have 
complete and accurate information to 


maxe its maps and atlases exact. 

Maps are a universal need. If you are 
a manufacturer, you need maps to plan 
your sales campaigns. Rand M¢Nally 
business map systems will keep you 
in touch with your market. 

If you are a commercial traveler, you 
need maps to lay out your routes in ad- 
vance. Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps showevery place that has aname, 
with exact information to help you. 

If you own an automobile, you need 
Rand M¢Nally Auto Road Maps to 
plan your tours and to guide you as 
you drive. 

If you read books, newspapers, mag- 
azines, you need Rand M¢Nally maps 
to locate the places you read about and 
to gain a better idea of the world you 
live in. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
and up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


IRAND MENALLY & GomPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. H-187 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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with a hidden purpose, he bent and ing, he led his followers back to ila 
whispered something. There was the yard. He1 
a tight cluster of wooled heads; In. 15 minutes Mrs. Ellison came an ur 
every one was in the secret save in and laid her clean clothes down blood] 
toddling little Nathan, too young | on a chair. What she saw on the his te 
to comprehend. floor gave her a slight start, but ball it 
“Whee!” whooped a conspirator, her nerves were good; she chuckled Wh 
whirling back. “Fulneral! We-all and moved nearer. As she bent folded 
gwina play Fulneral ... .” over the “corpse” uncertainty re- her hi 
“Shut up,” Monk’s voice was placed the laughter in her gener- ceeded 
peremptory. He turned  conde- ous face; her hand, moving very prison 
scendingly to Nathan. slowly, pushed back the dress that 
“How’d you like to be daid covered the breast of her youngest. ; 
corpse?” he inquired. The gash left by the wood-pile ax Co-it 
The small boy mooned up at his was deep and scarlet. It had long -“ 
brother, vaguely pleased. since ceased to bleed. sweate 
“Come out to the wood-shed Whee. ... ; % A others 
then,” said Monk. A delighted shriek drifted in * 
In a few moments the children from the yard. The Ellison chil- Garth 
emerged from the woodshed into dren and thé big girls from next dull-ey 
the yard, bearing between them | door were now playing “frazzle- that 
what was to all appearances the belly*.” white, 
lifeless remains of small Nathan salty 
Ellison. They deposited their bur- ‘ *An innocent pastime, often perverted — 
den on the kitchen floor and y adults into a gambling game; in prin- sighe 
adorned its limpness with two | Pi i. s, the same sac one “black” pebble fearful 
a y os put in ag 9 hat. ‘ The a ve geons 
Was it safe to steal some of a oe ee a cated j 
their mother’s rice-powder? Mrs. | Kone." game, when all pebbles 
Ellison was out laundering at a are — ~” ‘’ ——— and draw- a 
neighbor’s house. Monk got the ing begins a, “ae Sean aes 
powder and sprinkled it upon the — ee ee ee ‘ee ergy 
“daid corpse’s” face. Then, whoop- «ob yd gen tn ee M I 
= ; ©Paul Thompson 
: ak. \ HY [+ Ln Mart 
jw eS 2 ARTIST FLAGG Smith, 
LOW" Ce UE: SS Pluck the-wol 
i SWI << a to Mrs 
Nf ay 7 A . , 
p Los Ar 
> \ Soe At Biddeford Pool ‘Mars 
és SENS Ue Into the océan at Biddeford Pool, piquant 
] he Man Without a Gy) Me., plunged plucky James Mont- cently 
a) VX gomery Flagg, famed artist, well- Game, 
eS paid pen-and-ink perpetrator . — 
. languid women, stout men, 0 cana, 
Country Home! home scenes. : Beating through the Fo 
storm-twirled waves, while light- erland, 
ning flashed above him like a white, hattan. 
B demented eyeball, he swam to the M 
{ > side of Isaac Cook, drowning arr 
Y which we mean the bache -, realtor, pulled him shoreward. Mr. a s 
) reek- { 1 homes Cook, safe on shore, offered no evela: 
oe ends in the Country word of thanks. His breath made : Pre 
Oo thers. and who wants town no mist upon a mirror. Saved from men, 
oon, od drowning, he had died of heart | _ the lat 
quarters that shall compensate for disease. ter Aca 
the lack of a better half —to him Credul i Divor 
. reqaqulous year as 
particularly we commend MAYFAIR ing gir 
In West New York, N. J., one ted « 
HOUSE as offering every comfort Paul Bethamen, weaver, husband, many a 
xian bead i father, awoke in a room he had dore M. 
that can mitigate his isolation! " never seen before. It had bars. Fined 
It was a prison cell. 
“Why am I here?” he screamed. 7 
Edward H. Crandall “Shut up,” growled a sour voice pied. 
from the next cell. The B 
“What have I done?” shrieked (See Rt 


Gx Oy Mr. Bethamen. 
2 “ “You’re in for murder!” Died 
outolr Ouse, Silence filled the jail. A guard | eany (1 
ye pad-padded in, paused, grunted, electric 





swore in horror. Mr. Bethamen Mountai: 
610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street, New York had strangled himself. . . . On the heart di 
police docket the charge opposite yng 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL Bethamen’s name read, quite sim- lamps 2! 
ply: “Intoxication.” ong the 
art ie* 2 Associat 
z levelan 
Disgusting wal 
. | 
In the great Phoetzensee Prisou a ss 
at Berlin one Fritz Gabriel, famed into suc 
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criminal, kissed his wife. 

Her full curving lips closed with 
an unctuous suction about his thin, 
bloodless muzzle. Slowly, cautiously 
his tongue pressed a wadded spit- 
ball into her mouth. 

When she reached home she un- 
folded the wad, read it. Following 
her husband’s instructions she pro- 
ceeded to effect his escape from 
prison last week. 


Co-incidence 

Last week jaded Gothamites 
sweated, many publicly collarless, 
others privately naked. In front 
of a cell-like apartment house one 
Garth Anderson, Negro, 23, sat 
dull-eyed, knowing not, caring less 
that Miss Josephine Smith, 20, 
white, likewise exuded many a 
salty droplet some miles 
Languor fell upon them. 
sighed, yawned—screamed 
fearful pain until summoned sur- 
geons set their respectively dislo- 
cated jaws. 


MILESTONES 


Married. Captain Lowell H. 
Smith, “Magellan” of the around- 
the-world airplane flight in 1924; 
to Mrs. Madelaine C. Symington, in 
Los Angeles. 

Married. Louise Brooks, 18, 
piquant cinema ingénue (most re- 
cently seen in It’s the Old Army 
Game, TIME, July 19, CINEMA), 
youthful veteran of George White’s 
Scandals, Ziegfeld Follies, Louis 
the Fourteenth; to Edward Suth- 
erland, cinema director, in Man- 
hattan. 








. . 


Married. Mrs. Marion Cleveland 
Dell, daughter of President Grover 
Cleveland and the now Mrs. Thomas 
J. Preston Jr. to John Harlan 
Amen, Manhattan lawyer, son of 
the late Principal of Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy; at Tamworth, N. H. 


Divorced. Fawn Gray, famed a 
year ago as the night club danc- 
ing girl who so alluringly inter- 
ested senile Harry K. Thaw for 
many an evening; from one Theo- 
dore MacFarland, her groom after 
a two-day party; at Baltimore. 


Died. Felix E. Dzerzhinsky, 49, 
“The Black Pope of Bolshevism.” 
(See Russia, p. 10.) 


Died. Franklin S. Terry, 64, 
early (1889) maker of incandescent 
electric light bulbs; at Black 
Mountain near Asheville, N. C., of 
heart disease. He brought together 
a score of struggling makers of 
lamps 25 years ago and took them 
Into the National Electric Light 
Association; developed Nela Park, 
Cleveland, into the “University of 
Light” whose diplomas are es- 
teemed far and wide; instituted a 
sales system which puts dealers 
into such eager competition that 


MEN! Try 


Note How Quickly 


You fellows who smoke a lot 
needn't worry about tobacco 


stains on your teeth. Simply 
use a little more Colgate’s than 
usual. Keep some in your desk. 
Vigorous brushing three times a 
day and, presto! teeth as white 
as ever. 


Colgate’s penetrates every place 
where it is possible for stains 
and food particles to collect. It 
loosens impurities at once. Then 
it washes them away, leaving 
your teeth and gums absolutely 
clean. Germs can't lurk in the 








It Works 


warm, dark interior of your 
mouth when you use Colgate’s 
regularly. Colgate’s literally 
goes right into their hiding 
places and removes those causes 
of tooth decay. 


Colgate’s contains no grit; no 


harsh chemicals. It can't 
scratch or bleach your teeth. 
It polishes and whitens them 


naturally. 


And you'll lixe the taste. 







Priced right, too! 
Large tube 25c. 






















































The Quiet 


SIFWEL- CLO 


ANOTHE R help for builders of homes of 
peace and refinement—the “Te-pe-co 
Si-wel-clo” never embarrasses—but is rather 
a source of inward pride. 

In addition to its exceptionally quiet opera- 
tion the Si-wel-clo brings to the home a fixture 
of mechanical excellence—an all white seat 
and white china connections between tank 
and closet. There is no exposed metal to 
tarnish or corrode. It offers the ideal in san- 
itation. Your Ic »cal dealer can supply you. 
Be sure it’s a “Si-wel-clo.” 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 


Boston New York 
Philadelphia 


World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing 
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Fieldston 


cArcadiain New York 


By James WALLEN 
















San Francisco 





‘0 the select class of 

people who wish to 
live in the country, but 
whose interests compel 
them to be in the city, 
Fieldston offers an un- 
paralleled appeal. 
Bordering on Riverdale- 
on-Hudson in Upper New 
York, Fieldston is in the 
city, but not of it. 
Fieldston invites those to 
whom home is the first consid- 
eration—people of culture and 
an appreciation of the fact that 
to have good neighbors you 
must be one. Fieldston is a 
garden where every home site 
complements every other in 
beauty, orderlinessandcharm. 


wm 
FIELDSTON, Inc. 
Spuyten Duyvil Parkway 
at West 244th Street 
Fie_pston, New York City 
Downtown OFFICE: 


EWING & IVES, IncorporateD 
Park Avenue at 60th Street 











they are practically rationed with 
lamps; made MAzDA a_ household 
word. 


Died. en Murray, 82, one- 
time mentor of Colonel Roosevelt 
and an assistant immigration com- 
missioner in 1902; at New York. 





. . 





Died. Robert Todd Lincoln, 83, 
oldest and only living son of Presi- 
dent Lincoln; at his home in Man- 
chester, Vt. He (TIME, Dec. 7, 
PoLiTicAL NoTES) witnessed the 
assassinations of three Presidents 
(his father, Garfield, McKinley). 
He served as Secretary of War, 
Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s and president of the Pull- 
man Company. 





Died. Henry Thompson Douglas, 
88, “last surviving Confederate 
general;” at Providence Forge, Va. 


Died. Colonel Washington Au- 
gustus Roebling, 89, Civil War 
hero, who monumentalized the pro- 
fession of his father by building 
the Brooklyn Bridge; at nis home 
in Trenton, N. J. 
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At Longwood 


It has been a long time since 
the newspapers twittered over the 
skill of that courtly national cham- 
pion, William J. Clothier. He was 
a gentleman of slow gesture and 
deliberate mien. He walked about 
the court with a sort of precise 
languor, as if moving, a little 
unwillingly, to fetch something for 
Last week people thought 
of Mr. Clothier. They were re- 
minded of him by one Lewis N. 
White, a youth from Texas who 
was runner-up against Champion 
Tilden at Longwood. 

This Lewis N. White was as 
deliberate as Clothier, but in an- 
other fashion. He did not stroll. 
He lolled. He seemed to drawl with 
his feet. Between points he took his 
ease, but as soon as the ball was 
put into play he became surpris- 
ingly galvanized. He beat Takeiichi 
Harada, seeded Japanese, and got 
into the finals. His match against 
Champion Tilden was not exciting. 
The report had gotten about the 
clubhouse that the champion was 
planning to make a four-set match 
of it and to run the Texan ragged 
with drives to the corners, trap 
shots, and every variation of pace 
and length, to tire him against 
the doubles later in the day. Mr. 
White had evidently made up his 
mind not to be a sacrifice. He never 
ran after his opponent’s place- 
ments, but did what he could with 
the shots that came within reach. 
If he had used every ounce of his 
stamina he might have taken one 
set. As it was, he lost, 3-6, 4-6, 3-6, 
but had his revenge in the doubles 
when he and Thalheimer, another 
Texan, gave Champion Tilden and 














Alex L. Wiener the worst drubbing 
of that team’s career, 7-5, 6-0, 6-3. 

The sensation of the tournament 
was Warren F. Coen Jr., 14 and 
small for his age, who won the 
boys’ state singles championship 
and played, acceptably, two exhibi- 
tion sets against the champion. 





In Roubaix 


From a bathing house in Rou- 
baix, France, emerged one Mme, 
Cuvelier Desprez, 87, moving with 
the cramped, deliberate shuffle of 
the very old. About her wasted 
body, peaked shoulder, shriveled rib, 
a one-piece bathing suit hung in 
folds from whose lower regions 
projected the wishbone straddle of 
her thighs. Her face was _ lean, 
brown, seamed with a_ thousand 
lines. The bathing attendant tapped 
her on the shoulder. 

“Be careful, my old one! Not so 
near the edge. One slip and— 
plumps—you would be in, hein?” 
Mme. Cuvelier turned on him the 
point of a yellow tooth. 

“Holy pig!” she replied, “I could 
swim ten miles before your mother 
was weaned. Voila—your hand, 
take it away... .” 

She plunged into the pool. The 
crowd cheered. Later in the day 
the women started a distance race. 
Mme. Desprez won it, swam for 
more than an hour, showed no sign 
of fatigue. Asked for a_ speech, 
she told the wondering throng that 
she had been born in 1889, that 
her father had been a teacher of 
swimming, that she herself had 
taught for many years in_ the 
Samaritan Baths in Paris. 


Super-Baseball 


In Springfield. Ball players of 
Peoria and Springfield, Ill., in the 
“Three Eye” league (Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Iowa) slumped into their 
showers one evening last week, 
footsore and weary. They had had 
a terrible afternoon. Peoria bats- 
men had knocked 27 safe hits, 
trudged around the bases to score 
23 runs. And Springfield batsmen 
had made 22 safe hits; had fre- 
quently been obliged to take their 
bases on balls; had worn their 
cleats down to buttons scoring 33 
runs. Pitchers had come and gone 
with kaleidoscopic effect, tiring the 
eyes. The outfielders of the two 
teams had chased, collectively, ten 
home runs, four three-base hits, 
seven doubles. There had been only 
eight errors. The fences were sag- 
ging, arms ached, heads spun. The 
56-run game was said to be a rec- 
ord for organized league baseball 
anywhere in the world, at any time. 


° . . 


Golf 


“Before you know it the stand- 
ard par for 18 holes will be 55, 
and a dub that can’t go round un- 
der 72 will be ruled off the course 
on Sundays and holidays. 

Thus, scowling, ruminated a griz- 
zled golf professional on hearing 
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of the scores made on various 
courses last week. 

Eastern Open. At Wolf Hollow 
Golf Links (Delaware Water 
Gap, Pa.) Walter Hagen won the 
Eastern Open Championship. The 
course, a 6,500-yard layout, was 
an exceptionally difficult one, -with 
long carries, tough sea-grass in 
the roughs, greens __ intricately 
trapped. Two rounds of 72 would 
probably, the greensmen thought, 
be good enough to win; such stars 


as Joseph Turnesa, Emmet French, | 


Cyril Walker struggled to get less 
than 80; John Farrell, with a 69, 
declared that he had played the 
best golf of his life. Walter 
Hagen, on his first round, took four 
strokes less. He broke the world’s 
record for 36 holes of medal play 
with a score of 132, made seven 
consecutive birdies, came within- a 
stroke of tying the world’s record 
for 72 holes.* 


Metropolitan Open. When an ir- 
resistible force meets an immov- 
able body in a golf tournament, 
the judges are obliged to arrange a 
play-off. They arranged a_ play- 
off for MacDonald Smith and Gene 
Sarazen, tied at 286 strokes of the 
72 holes of medal play in the 
Metropolitan Open Championship, 
last fortnight on Long Island 
(TIME, July 26). Irresistible Smith 
and Immovable Sarazen proceeded 
to take 70 more strokes apiece. 
They were told to tee off again. Ir- 
resistible Smith took 72 strokes 
more; Immovable Sarazen took 72 
strokes more. It was a 108-hole 
tie, a championship record. 

Last week another effort was 
made. Smith, whose mouth turns 
down. at the corners, missed a 
putt; Sarazen, whose mouth curls 
up in a grin, holed a birdie 4. 
Smith, who sometimes falters, shied 
‘his drive into the rough; Sarazen, 
who swings with compact precision, 
banged far down the fairway. “Ho 
ho!” cried hasty ones, “You see how 
this will end!” But Smith, whose 
wrists are wiry, winged a_ shot 
home and sank his putt for a 38. 
He missed another birdie by an 
eyelash, then holed a_ long. side- 
hill recovery putt. He sized up 
putt after putt thereafter, over 
expanses of Long Island real estate 
that sometimes extended 40 and 50 
feet, holing a long series of in- 
credible shots. Sarazen, grimly 
grinning, turned off a 70 that any 
other man, at any other moment, 
would have waved his cap _ over. 
But Sarazen had no cap. “What’s 
the use of a 70, anyhow?” he said 
as he shook Smith’s hand. Smith’s 
last putt had dropped for a 66. 


Western Amateur. A_ golfing 
sphere came to rest between the 
twin trunks of a tree about 60 
feet from the ninth green. Frank 


Dolp, of Portland, Ore., turned his 


*Made by Emmet French in 1922. 


“Next to myself 
Tlike BYD best’ 


back to the pin, played a niblick 
shot between his legs, saw his ball 
stop 14 feet from the cup. He 
holed out in two, while Harrison 
R. (“Jimmie”) Johnston, winner of 
the qualifying medal with a bril- 
liant 141 and favorite to capture the 
Western Amateur title at -St. Paul, 
missed a two-foot putt. On the 
18th green Johnston’s putter again 
faltered. He missed a six-footer and 
enabled Dolp to square the match. 
Johnston repeated with a two-foot 
miss on the extra hole, was elimi- 
nated. Dolp then sailed on easily 
to his first Western Amateur 
Championship—Chuck Hunter de- 
faulted to him; collegian Kenneth 
Hisert (“Big Ten” winner) was 
swamped; B. E. Stein of Seattle 
capitulated on the 31st hole of 
the finals. 

The headliners were ignored: 
Keefe Carter (last year’s cham- 
pion) was eliminated in the sec- 
ond round: Chick Evans (seeking 
his ninth Western title) fell be- 
fore Arthur Tveraa, 19 year old 
Minneapolis player; Rudy Knepper 
went as far as the semi-finals. 


Does Your Underwear 


Meet This Test? 


The test of underwear 
comfort is to be able to 
forget you have under- 
wear on! 

The one way to be sure 
that your underwear will 
meet that test, is to look for 
the red-woven “B.V.D.” 
label. 


Nothingwithout that labei 
is “B.V.D.”— nor can it 
offer that matchless Com- 
fort, Fit and Wear which 
have given “B.V.D.” a 
generation of world-lead- 
ing popularity. 


From its specially treated 
nainsook, woven in our 
own mills, to the last de- 
tail of its scientific con- 
struction, “B.V. D.” is an 
underwear with differences 
that count. Write for our 
free booklet, “Why the 
Knowing Millions Say: ‘Next 
to MyselfI Like‘B.V.D.’ Best!?” 


Be Sure to SEE it’s “B. V. D.” 


< " 
Wi The B.V.D.Compa 


Sole Makers 
“B.V.D.” Underwear 


It ALWAYS Bears this 
Red-Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 


[=HVAp} 


BEST RETAIL TRADE. 


4 1926 by 


ASK for Horlick’s 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


For INFANTS, 


Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers,etc. 





y 
ny, Inc., New York 





NO LOSS 










Who Buys ky 
Smith Bonds? 4 


USINESS men and clergymen, farmers and wage 
earners, teachers and widows—men and women 
with incomes and responsibilities similar to your own 
—are among the thousands of investors, in 48 states 
and in 33 countries and territories abroad, who now 
own Smith Bonds. 


Smith Bonds are bought also byf 
banks, insurance companies, trus-} 
tees, colleges and institutions whose }} 
first consideration is safety. 

Send for our booklet, “Fifty-three 
Years of Proven Safety,’”’ which ex- ff 
plains how you may invest now in 
First Mortgage Bonds, paying 614% 
to 7%, with the protection of safe- 
guards that have resulted in our 
record of no loss toany investor in 53 
years. Wealso will send our booklet, 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” For copies 
send your name and address on the form below. 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Boston . hingt Buffalo 
Pittsburgh Smith Bldg.,Was on, D.C. Albany 
Philadelphia 582 Fifth Ave., New York Minneapolis 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 





Standard $9.85 Postpaid 


For hunting, motoring, the races, ocean 
travel, bird and nature study, etc. 

We have been fortunate in making new and 
permanent connections with one of the best 
German optical manufacturers for an addi- 
tional supply of these German War Glasses, 
which have proved so popular in this country. 

Representing a conservative $20 value, they 
are the same efficient model all-purpose field 
glass built for war use, according to strict 
military specifications, for Germany Army 
Officers. 

Day and night lenses—dust and moisture- 
proof—40 m.m. objective, giving large field 
of vision—pupillary adjustment. 

Built for service, crystal clearness, and 
accuracy. Equipped with leather neck straps 
and lens cover. 

Each glass inspected, tested, and guaranteed 
in perfect condition. 

Shipped promptly, postpaid, on receipt of 
check or money order for $9.85. Positive 
guarantee of full cash refund if not satisfied. 

Order your field glasses today. 

SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America. 
91 to 99 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 





















BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Cotton Institute 


At Manhattan last week 80 cot- 
ton manufacturers warily assembled 
in the Hotel Biltmore. They were 
from the 17 states where cotton is 
fabricated into textiles. They rep- 
resented virtually one-half of the 
U. S. cotton industry, which oper- 
ates 37,000,000 spindles* in 3,000 





© Press Ill. 


COTTON-PRESIDENT LIPPITT 


“The entire world has 159,904,000 
spindles.” 


mills. They were wary because 
they are traditionally accustomed 
to “sneaking up on one another”— 
in a commercial way—and ham- 
stringing one another through one 
another’s trade sinews. The New 
England manufacturers had begun 
this cutlass-heaving, had grown 
potent—in a commercial way. 
Southern manufacturers, as_ they 
set themselves up along the Atlan- 
tic coastal plain, acquired the same 
tactics. This became all the easier 
when the New Englanders com- 
menced filtering south for the sake 
of the cheap mountain labor of 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia 
and Alabama. And last week these 
bitter competitors were bid to an 
agape, a love feast. As they as- 
sembled at the Biltmore, they 
scarcely knew what to expect. 
The agenda of their assemblage 
was to found the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, whose idealized aim is to 
make trade researches and surveys 
of commercial problems and to pre- 
pare for the mobilization of the in- 
dustry in national emergencies. Its 
practical purpose is to overcome 
“the lack of co-operation which has 
led to fatal price cutting and cut- 
throat competition.” It purports 
specifically to exclude from its ac- 


*The spool-carrying spindle is the sta- 
tistical unit of the trade. The entire world 
has 159,904,000 spindles. U. S. wool weav- 
ers have 1,000 mills, 80,000 looms, 4,000,000 
spindles—puny quantities alongside of cot- 


tivities legislative and political 
questions such as tariff and labor 
problems. 

In a word it seeks to be to 
cotton what Judge Elbert Henry 
Gary’s American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute is to steel—a gyroscopic 
stabilizer that sucks all manufac- 
turers into the smooth eddy of a 
single plane. 

The cotton growers were not for- 
gotten by these 80 industrialists, 
only neglected. These were well 
aware that U. S. farmers cultivate 
40,000,000 acres of cotton yearly, 
for a production of more than 14, 
000,000 bales yearly* (more than 
half of the whole world’s balage), 
for a value of about $2,000,000,000. 
They knew too that last year’s 
average cotton price was 24.8¢ a 
pound, that present prices average 
less than 18¢ a pound at U. S. 
cotton markets (Manhattan, New 
Orleans, Galveston, Mobile, Savan- 
nah, Norfolk, Augusta, Memphis, 
Houston, Little Rock, Dallas, Mont- 
gomery, Ft. Worth), that at Liver- 
pool, to which Europe looks, prices 
are little higher. Then, too, ecto- 
blasts of monopoly hounders flut- 
tered over the a-borning Institute. 
The manufacturers felt obligated to 
make a gesture toward the grow- 
ers. They invited them to In- 
stitute membership. 

Yet even this gesture was for- 
gotten in the flurry of electing di- 
rectors. The 80 present chose 54 
of their own number to direct. Of 
the 54 only one, C. R. Miller (C. R. 
Miller Mfg. Co.) was from Texas, 
the largest cotton-producing state 
in the country. He is from Dallas. 
Otherwise the industrialized south- 
ern states are represented in com- 
fortable proportion to those of the 
North Atlantic. No one _ section 
gives the appearance of dominance. 

In final action the directors elect- 
ed onetime (1911-17) U. S. Sena- 
tor Henry Frederick Lippitt of 
Rhode Island to be their president 
(he is president of Manville, Jenckes 
Co., “Pawtucket; R. I.); to be 
vice presidents—Manufacturer Stu- 
art Warren Cramer of Cramerton, 
N. C., and Charlotte, N. C. (Cram- 
erton Mills, Inc.), and Commission 
Merghant Robert Amory of Boston 
(Amory, Browne & Co.). These 
officers will serve until Oct. 20, 
when directors will meet again and 
elect permanent officers for the fol- 
lowing year. 


The presidency of “he Cotton- 
Textile Institute is but another 
seignorial gesture for Henry Fred- 
erick Lippitt. In the armory of 
his family tradition are the trap- 
pings of public institutions, which 
each male of the line feels bound 
to don for just one season of his 
life. In 1638 one John L. Lippitt 
each male of the line feels bound 
to don for just one season of his 
life. In 1638 one John L. Lippett 


*The Department of Agriculture last 
week calculated the 1926 crop to be 15, 
368,000 bales. In June U. 8S. spinners con- 
sumed 518,504 bales. 
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migrated to the American colonies, 
begat, flourished. In the Revolu- 
tionary War Christopher Lippitt 
(1744-1824) was a colonel; fought 
at White Plains, Trenton, Prince- 
ton; became brigadier general of 
Rhode Island militiamen; became 
Rhode Island Representative to Con- 
gress after the federation. 

In 1812 Francis James Lippitt 
was born of Joseph and Caroline. 
He was a friend of Lafayette’s, 
was his guest at La Grange in 
1832. Of those who attended La- 
fayette’s funeral in 1834 he was the 
last to survive. In 1835, he 
was helping the Comte Alexis Hen- 
ri de Tocqueville write De la Dém- 
ocratie en Amérique, the first in- 
telligent, unbiased survey of the 
U. S. republican experiment. He 
was a brigadier general in the 
Civil War. He died in 1902, aged 
90, and curious about spiritualism. 

His cousin, Henry, was to become 
governor of Rhode Island for one 
term (1875-76). Henry Lippitt 
begat Charles Warren (1846) and 
the above-mentioned Henry Fred- 
erick (1856). As governor he ap- 
pointed his elder son a colonel on 
his staff. This Charles Warren 
took his turn as governor of Rhode 
Island for one term (1895-97). 
He was chairman of the Rhode 
Island Republican convention once 
(1894), president of the Providence 
Board of Trade once (1881-82). His 
home in Benevolent street in Pro- 
vidence is a landmark. 

The home of his brother, Henry 
Frederick, on Benefit street, is also 
a landmark. This cadet of the 
family was once (1888-89) a colonel 
on the staff of Governor Taft of 
Rhode Island. He was once (1889) 
president of the New England Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, and 
once (1911-17) a U. S. Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

In 1911 Theodore Roosevelt was 
regretting that he had aided Wil- 
liam Howard Taft in getting the 
Presidency. Raucous cries about 
the “interests” excited the elector- 
ate. Nelson W. Aldrich’s (Rhode 
Island Senator) highly protective 
tariff was in irritating execution; 
Mr. Aldrich (father-in-law of John 
D. Rockefeller Jr.) retired from the 
Senate. Henry Frederick Lippitt 
took his seat there, influenced no- 
body, was influenced by nobody. 
He was singularly inconspicuous 
in that Senate which heard the 
rampings of Roosevelt Progressives. 
(James A. Reed of Missouri served 
his first term in it.) He was “not 
so much a representative of the 
‘interests’ as himself an interest.” 
His role, perforned without cavil, 
was to hold his thumbs (as had 
to do all the other high protection 
Senators) in the holes of the tariff 
dam which President Woodrow Wil- 
son (1856-1924) and his swarm of 
Democrats began piercing in 1912. 
Senator Lippitt performed his 
single tour of public duty, withdrew 
to his commerce in textiles. He is 
a quiet, honest-eyed gentlemen, now 
in his 70th year. At one time he 
Was an eager yacht racer. His 
swallow-tailed pennant—white H on 
red diamond, all on black ground— 
appeared often at runs of the New 
York, the Larchmont, the Rhode 








Island, the Bristol yacht clubs. But 
he has disposed of his Wasp, pur- 
chased the Paprika, ceased mem- 
bership in all but the New York 
Yacht Club. It is probable that he 
will consider his presidency of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute until Oct. 
20 (its next meeting) as a sufficient 
gesture, as a seignorial action prop- 
erly accomplished. In that case he 
will assign some youngster of his 
commercial staff to represent his in- 
terests with the organization. 


“4 out of 5’’ v. “1 out of 20” 


Take in one hand plain, unmedi- 
cated soap, and in the other a clean 
tooth brush. Lather the brush. 
Open the mouth. Scrub. 


Dip the toothbrush in finely 
powdered chalk, and polish well the 
teeth. Rinse. 


Finally wash out the mouth and 
gargle with an antiseptic solution. 

The teeth are clean ‘and polished. 
The mouth is rinsed and disinfected. 
A good way to “wash your teeth?” 
Certainly! But who does not use 
a “dentifrice” instead? 

Every flavor from salt through 
iodine to peppermint is at the den- 
tifrice consumer’s disposal. He can 
buy gritty dentifrices or soapy ones. 
If perverse, he may vary flavors 
and textures with the seasons. How 
shall the advertiser, having a single 
soap-polish to sell, get it into con- 
tact, year after year, with even 
the most fickle palate? 

Obviously one method is by an 





appeal to fear. The wary consumer 
may be convinced that some dread 
disease will steal upon him if he 
does not use a certain dentifrice. 
Most conspicuous in this field of 
advertising is the Forhan’s slogan: 
“Pyorrhea seizes four out of five.” 
The Forhan Co. does not monger 
its dentifrice as a cure-all. Its 
conservative advertisements typical- 
ly declare: “If used regularly and 
in time, Forhan’s checks or prevents 
pyorrhea. ... If you already have 
pyorrhea see your dentist for treat- 
ment and start using Forhan’s.” 
But always the fear-slogan is re- 
peated: “Pyorrhea steals upon you 
like a thief in the night. . a 
Pyorrhea seizes four out of five.” 
So great has been the success of 
this campaign of ominous warn- 
ing, that a fortnight ago a rival 
dentifrice-maker was driven to 
spread across an entire page of the 
Saturday Evening Post, a retalia- 
tory question: “IS PYORRHEA 
BEING OVER-EMPHASIZED?” 
Having flung the gage of battle, 
I. L. Lyon & Sons, Inc., makers 
of Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder and 
Dental Cream, went on to de- 


clare: 

Tue Resutt of the Life Extension Insti- 
tute’s recent examination of nearly 17,000 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s policy holders seems to indicate that 
a great many people are needlessly alarmed 
about the fate of their teeth. 

Only 1 in every 20 had pyorrhea—only 
5.7% between the ages of 35 and 44; only 
7.1% between 45 and 54; only 7.4% past 54. 

Such statistics are all against pyorrhea- 
panic. ... 

For Sixty Years the makers of Dr. 
Lyon’s Tooth Powder have believed that the 
purpose of a dentifrice is to encourage 
the regular daily brushing of the teeth... . 











Full Of Ambition All Summer 


Real ambition for summer months will 


come from a careful diet. 


Heavy foods are 


injurious and diminish rather than increase the 
energy and vitality that Summer exertions demand. 
Eat a food that is light, nourishing and appetizing yet 


satisfying to the appetite. 


Shredded Wheat 


supplies you with all the bracing food elements of the whole 


wheat grain. 


BRAN, SALTS, PROTEINS, CARBO- 


HYDRATES and VITAMINS are balanced as Nature 


intended to nourish brawn and brain—tone blood— 


snap you up in every way. 
delicious for any meal 





Shredded Wheat is 


every day when served 


with cold milk or cream topped with your 
favorite fruit or sweetened to suit. 





MAKE IT A DAILY HABIT 
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INSTITUTIONAL 
FINANCING 


is broadly discussed in 


THE CHART BOOK 


a new publication describing the 
most efficient methods of raising 
money for denominational, educa- 
tional and other publicly supported 
institutions, 





















It will be sent on request 
without obligation 


Ki THe Hewitt Company 


v454 TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 


y @p ~ 


Effects Revolutionary 
Chan¢es in Public Refuse 
m Collection 


Looe 
f <4 


Sanitary, entirely enclosed body. Automatic 
loading and distribution Cuts collection costs in 
half. Pays for itself the first year. Why shouldn’t 
your city have it? Details on request. 


Atia Corporation.Dept.C. 
150 Broadway, New York 
































William H. Vanderbilt 
said: ‘‘The public be 
damned!’’ 

TIME truthfully reported 
the extenuating circum- 
stances under which he 
said this. 

(See Coupon on Page 2.) 











For sixty years the pleasing wintergreen 
flavor* in Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder has 
made new friends and held old ones to 
the habit of daily brushing. .. . 

A dentifrice should provide only the neces- 
sary cleaning qualities to remove the sticky 
coating from the teeth without injuring 
the enamel... . 

If you are confused about the care of 
your teeth, your dentist will corroborate 
the verdict of sixty years... .” 

Alert readers of the Saturday 
Evening Post, eager to applaud a 
“dentifrice fight,” reflected rue- 
fully that Forhan’s cannot start 
rebuttal through the Saturday 
Evening Post for two months—the 
time consumed by the Post’s pulp 
presses and slow freight distribu- 
tion system in the preparation of 


each issue. 


Bank Statistics 


Supervisors of state banks, those 
cold-eyed gentlemen whose profes- 
sion it is to scan out banking de- 
ceits, met in national association 
at Columbus, Ohio, last week. Their 
Secretary-Treasurer R. N. Sims of 
New Orleans told them: 


STATB NATIONAL 

BANKS BANKS 
Number 20,289 8,000 
Capital, surplus, 

undivided pro- 

FitS —..csssscseseseeseee-$4,288,361,903 $3,109,657,000 
Deposits — ...cccceeeeeee 34,116,035,973 20,175,798,000 
ReSOULCES — «....000000+ 39,105,787,890 24,893,665,000 
Deposits increased 

i 1925  cccorccecece 8,001,674,031 792,851,000 


Equitable Sold 


The 38-story, $40,000,000 Equit- 
able Building in Manhattan ap- 
pealed to the du Pont interests 
at its construction in 1915. Last 
year the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers bought control. This 
they sold last week to William H. 
Vanderbilt, Harry C. Cushing III 


and President Leroy W. Baldwin 
of the Empire (labor interests) 
Trust Co. 


Auto Notes 


Walter P. Chrysler imagined that 
a new light 4-cylinder car (the 
Chrysler 50”) would sell, men- 
tioned the idea, has received 30,000 
pre-orders already, starts produc- 
tion thereof in August. 


Dodge Bros., said President E. G. 
Wilmer last week, earned $15,801,- 
364 net profits the first half-year 
($15,843,259 same period last year); 
made net sales of $156,041,866 
($117,045,569 last year); sold 207,- 
115 cars and trucks (138,767 last 
year); had $19,952,511 in cash, 


*The flavor of Forhan’s is 


“medicinal” 
to average palates. . 






—— in fluent securities June 


The balance of the year augurs 
well. 

Oakland and Oldsmobile actuate 
the policy General Motors has de- 
cided upon—to attract new buyers 
by really giving improvements in 
motors, chassis, bodies, rather than 
by cutting prices. 









Steel Notes 


Bethlehem Steel directors met 
last week. President Eugene G. 
Grace told them that the corpora- 
tion’s income the last’ six months 
was $11,213,873 ($7,494,707 in 
1925) or $4.36 a share on common 





($2.93 in 1925), that orders on 
hand June 30 were $50,010,117 
($59,390,376 Mar. 381; $50,342,813 
June 30, 1925), that production 


was at 72% of capacity (56% last 
Julv). Directors made no move to 
resume Bethlehem common divi- 
dends payments. 












Cyrus Stephen Eaton, Nova 
Scotian, now of Cleveland, worked 
last week on the $80,000,000 mer- 
ger of the Central Steel Co. of 
Massillon, Ohio, and the United 
Alloy Steel Corp. of Canton, Ohio. 
Their combined ingot capacity will 
approximate 1,400,000 yearly. They 
will be the sixth largest steel cor- 
poration in the U. S., the very 
largest specializing in alloy steels. 

































Longest Lawsuit 


In the year 1327 the four French 
communes of Roquebilliére, Belvé- 
dére, Saint-Martin-Vesubie and 
Lautosque became involved in 4 
lawsuit over 16,000 acres of pas 
turage which their boundaries mv- 
tually adjoined. 

For 600 years the suit has pros- 
pered—while the Royal Houses of 
Valois, Orleans, Bourbon and Bona- 
parte rose, flourished and declined. 
Whole families of lawyers and liti- 
gants have been founded and have 
passed away. Recently the Court 
of Appeals at Aix rendered what 
it is hoped will be a final decision. 

By order of the Court the pas- 
turage in question will be divided 
among the four communes in a- 
cordance with a plan of compro- 
mise submitted—after ten years of 
investigation—by a committee of 
experts. 
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FICTION 
Bloody Wren 


The sons of the prophet are hardy 
and bold 

And quite unaccustomed to fear; 

But of all—the most reckless of 
life and of limb 

Was Abdul, the Bul-bul Emir! ... 

When they wanted a man to en- 
courage the van 

Or to shout ‘Attaboy!’ in the rear, 

Or to storm a redoubt, 

They always sent out, 

For Abdul, the Bul-bul Emin... 
The U. S. public sends out for 

Percival Christopher Wren. And 

Percival Christopher Wren, drip- 

ping valorous gore in quantities 

that would bring pallor even to the 


cheek of the great Sabatini, 
chuckles grimly. He flourishes his 
most elaborately cosmopolitan 


salute, breathes a fierce hymn to 
Duty and marches again to the 
abattoir. 

If Beau Geste was a _ superbly 
sanguinary book—and it was—this 
latest* is truly magnificent. The 
hero is familiar to Beau Geste 
readers as Major Henri de Beau- 
jolais of the Spahis and the French 
intelligence service. But you have 
no idea of this man’s training 
prowess and unblemished character 
until you read Beau Sabreur. 

First, his uncle, a _hawk-like 
French general, wedded him to the 
glorious cause of carving an Afri- 
can empire for La Patrie, with 
words that made Kipling’s ‘“‘Reces- 
sional” sound like a nursery rhyme. 
Then he was sent to a cavalry camp 
as a corporal, to fortify his stomach 
by sleeping near horses and to ac- 
quire respect for the Chinese puzzle 
that is French army discipline. It 
just happened that he could punch, 
ride, shoot, drill, sleep, spy, drink, 
disguise, obey, command and love- 
his-country better than any one else 
in that camp, and that his sense of 
humor had been developed on the 
famed playing-fields of Eton. So 
he was soon promoted to posts of 
great importance, intriguing with 
desert tribes across the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Nothing could have hindered 
Hero de Beaujolais’ success, save 
the one thing that did, a woman. 
Mary Vanbrugh, U. S. A., came 
under his protection during a mi- 
nor massacre that occurred just at 
a moment when he was supposed 
to keep alive himself at all costs. 
She refused to understand why 
Duty compelled him to leave the 
disturbed town, sacrifice his men 
and sneak down through the des- 


ert to see some powerful sheiks. 
He had to take her along. He fell 
in love with her. And then of 


course, when it was a question be- 
tween her honor and his exalted 


mission in the sheiks’ camp, he 
scrapped the mission. ... That is 


*Beau SABREUR—P. C. Wren—Stokes ($2). 





THEODORE CHRISTOPHER WREN 





“‘Hack the in pieces and 
throw her to the dogs !’” 


not quite the way the story ends, 
nor would it be fair to say more. 
Slap-stick though it is, the con- 
clusion of this book is one of the 
most surprising, ingenious and 
broadly humorous twists ever put 
to a tale by any one short of 
Mark Twain. 

There can be no question of the 
author’s encyclopaedic knowledge 
of native and military life in 
North Africa. He is one of the 
few novelists on record who can 
spatter their pages with italicized 
words—jellabias, bassourabs, girbas, 
tohs, fil-fil, mehara, hareem, Bismil- 
lah!—without seeming unduly af- 
fected. His dialogs crackle, his 
humor sparkles. He lets Mary Van- 
brugh mock his hero throughout 
with snatches from the song of 
Abdul, the Bul-bul Emir. He in- 
troduces Mary’s Cockney maid, 
Maudie, to ridicule “sheik fiction” 
of the E. M. Hull type. 

The only taxes he lays upon his 
readers touch their credulity (he 
insists in the preface that all he 
tells has occurred in sober fact) 
and their squeamishness. Here is 
specimen Wren carnage: “It was 
no moment for kid-gloved warfare 
nor the niceties of chivalrous fight- 
ing, and I drove my sword through 
the back of one man who was in 
the very act of yelling, ‘Hack the — 
in pieces and throw her to the 
dogs,” and I cut half-way through 
the neck of another ... as 
wheeled about, I laid one black 
throat open to see the bone and 
sent my point through another 
filthy ragged jellabia in the region 
of its owner’s fifth rib... from 
among seven bodies, some _ yet 
twitching in a pool of blood, a 
spouting Thing dragged itself by 
its fingers and toes towards the 
stairs, ... 

The Author of this brave work 
is a handsome, grizzled relation of 
Architect Christopher Wren (1632- 


31 


1723), now not far from 60, who 
has occupied his lively mind with 
fiction-writing since terminating a 
most gallant career in his mother- 
land’s military and the French For- 
eign Legion. He has never visited 
the U. S., but will soon, ostensibly 
to sample the California climate but 
also to see with his own eyes large 
masses of the people whose literary 
and cinematic blood-thirst has 
caused his last two books to sell 
into the hundreds of thousands. 
Big-game hunter, explorer, golfer, 
boxer, fencer, cricketer, he knew 
Jack London in the South Seas, 
Theodore Roosevelt in Africa. 


Appanoose Jimmie 


BRAWNYMAN —James Stevens — 
Knopf ($2.50). The satisfying 
quality of this autobiogaphical 
chunk of Americana is that calm 
matter-of-factness which charac- 
terized the same author’s chronicle 
of the great logger, Paul Bunyan. 
“A ppanoose Jimmie” Stevens 
(changed to Turner in_ these 
pages), aged about 35, now lives 
with his parents in Tacoma, Wash., 
and, though he contributes success- 
fully to the American Mercury, he 
has not yet succumbed to the green 
mists that often steam up from 
pages of print to obscure a new 
writer’s picture of himself. Ap- 
panoose is still at heart the hobo 
team-hand that he labored to be- 
come as a brawny lad of 15 in the 
hard-rock camps of Montana, Idaho 
and California, only instead of 
drawling his story aloud as he 
learned to do in tumbled bunk- 
shacks, glaring bars and _ chilly 
boxecars, he now puts it on paper 
with a few droll flourishes (for 
which he may be indebted to Mr. 
Kipling’s Just So Stories) and a 
care not to be coarse. 

No one ever penned such a gam- 
bling scene as the one here, where 
young Jim, the camp “gaycat,” 
“fuzz-face” or “gazoony” is ad- 
mitted to the Thanksgiving Day 
poker game and after long lucky 
hours lays four aces on the horse- 
blanket to beat Bully Black Hawk 
out of a monster pot. They gave 
the lad his moniker (nickname) 
after that and he skinned (drove) 
mules thereafter instead of wal- 
loping dishes. 

Out in the great state of “Cal” 
in the great city of “Loss” he had 
his early troubles with girls and 
learned a good deal about city 
working-people who do not labor 
with their hands. After a year or 
two he fell in again with Gager, 
rhetorical old comrade, in earlier 
days, of Appanoose’s burly friend 
and guardian, black-browed Paddy 
the Devil. Together they joined 
the logging camps around Mount 
Lassen and it was there that 
Stevens picked up his exhaustive 
knowledge of Paul Bunyan, lava 
bears, sand gougers, lightning 
birds, waumpus ‘cats, treehoppers, 
tigermunks, minktums and other 
creatures of times and times ago. 
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the *SPORTSMAN”—Combines 
a SPORT watch and DRESS watch. 
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Amazed at Marvelous Performance! 


E have sold hundreds to professional men, 
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are amazed atits marvelous performance under most 
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Again, Forsytes 

THE SILveR SPOON—John Gals- 
worthy—Scribner ($2). The rather 
interminable but very distinguished 
and always enjoyable Mr. Gals- 
worthy continues his history of so- 
cial evolution in Britain as seen 
through the clear prism of the 
Forsyte connection. . He is as con- 
scientious an historian as he is a 
craftsman, and the cycles have 
now reached the point where he 
must deal with Author Michae! 
Arlen’s Mayfair folk; must speed 
up even his Tories to the modern 
tempo; and, in the political sphere, 
bring his anti-Socialism up to date. 

This last he does by making 
Michael Mont—the slender dark 
youth who married Fleur Forsyte, 
if you recall (The White Monkey) 
—stand for an ascetic, enlightened 
Conservatism: no more grumbling 
over lost luxuries (the _ silver 
spoon); scientific improvements 
everywhere, like aeronautics and 
power lines; learn some enterprise 
from the Americans. 

The more central, social prob- 
lem of the book resolves to this: 
Fleur Mont, called “snob” by free- 
and-easy, expressionistic Marjorie 
Ferrar, retorts with “traitress,” 
“snake,” “no morals.” Marjorie 
Ferrar sues for damages and Mr. 
Galsworthy’s logical indictment of 
“current morality” issues from the 
mouth of an astute barrister who 
shows Marjorie Ferrar that ladies 
with liaisons cannot be slandered. 
But Mr. Galsworthy is no _ logic- 
chopper. The barrister is made to 
seem odious. And Fleur, though le- 
gally victorious, is less commanding 
in London society than before. What 
you feel is a distinctly fine and hu- 
man appeal for less unbalanced, 
nervous oscillation in the “circles” 
that society persists in forming, and 
for more comprehensive philosophy 
among people who insist—as a gay 
young writer lately put it—that 
“sex is fun.” 














“ALERT READERS 


—are not permitting the season to 


slip by without having read, or 

planned to read, books designated 

by the best current criticism as: 
Brilliant 

The Story of Philosophy—Will 

Durant ($5). <A vivid, humanized 

chronicle of philosophers from 


Plato to Dewey. 
The Mauve Decade—Thomas Beer 
($3). A gorgeous resurrection of 
U. S. devices and desires from 1890 
to 1900. 
Winnowed 
Leacock ($2). 
sense by the gruff 


Stephen 
Sense-strewn non- 
McGill Univer- 





sity economist—perhaps the last 
he will publish. 
Rich Writing 
The Travels of Marco Polo— 
Translated by Manuel Komroff 


($3.50). An honest merchant’s stu- 
pendous description of what no 
European had seen before him, nor 
many since. 

The Magnificent 
Rogers ($2.50). <A simple, 
warm life of Walt Whitman. 

Hangman’s House—Donn Byrne 
($2.50). In the richest tradition 
of Irish romance, 


Idler—Cameron 
fluent, 











GULLS 


Read TIME from cover to cover, 
omitting this column. Return to 
this column, quiz yourself. He 
who correctly answers 16 or more 
of the questions, does well. 


1) For what household word was 
Franklin. 8. Terry responsible? 
(P. 16.) 


2) In what other book besides 
Beau Sabreur does Hero de Beaujo- 
lais appear? (P. 31.) 








3) In what way did Professor 
John Erskine surprise Columbia 
University students last week? 
(P. 16.) 

4) Who was the actual 
tor of the Norge? (P. 18.) 


naviga- 


5) What is the color of the new 
Presidential Train which Mexican 


President Calles has _ ordered? 
(P. 14.) 

6) In what garments’ was 
French President Deschanel clad 
when he fell from a Presidential 


Train in 1920? 

7) What other name has Uncle 
Sam been called in recent British 
cartoons? (P. 9.) 


(P. 11. ) 


8) What caused the death of 
“The Black Pope of Bolshevism” 
last week? (P. 10.) 


9) What famed actor was ousted 
as the Christus of Hollywood’s an- 
nual religious festival? (P. 15.) 


10) What probably inspired the 
theme of Her Honor the Governor? 
(P. 16.) 


11) What leading dentifrice 
maker uses the slogan about “Four 
out of Five?” (P. 29.) 


12) What did Thomas Beer “con- 
clusively prove” about Oscar Wilde? 


(P: 22) 


13) How are the Oakland and 
Oldsmobile actuating the General 
Motors policy? (P. 30.) 


14) What did Secretary Mellon 
and Chancellor Churchill figura- 
tively call each other? (P. 9.) 


15) What is the only Italian 
spot where strikes are not illegal? 
(P. 19.) 
subject 


16) Upon what general 
notes? 


has Mr. Hug been taking 
(Po T) 


. . . 


17) What English | names. did 
“The Son of Heaven” choose for 
self and consort? (P. 14.) 


18) What were Charles II’s dy- 
ing words? (P. 16.) 


19) What is Walter P. Chrysler’s 
latest venture? (P. 29.) 
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- TIME, BOUND, TELLS ALL 


we Six Eventful Months Covered by Volume VII 


aa ITHIN a few days a limited number of copies of Volume VII 
(January-June) of TIME will be bound ready for distribution to 
inl subscribers. “Natty” James John Walker becomes New York’s 
_ Mayor—Admiral Hilary Jones reports on the Shenandoah—Toscanini 
bes: directs—The volume is completely indexed, is bound in full buckram, the 
rige- lettering is in gold. Grant pacifies the coal mines—Silent Colonel House 
speaks—The Van Sweringens are thwarted—Wall Street near panic— 
new “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” 
can 


red? 


While 1,000 copies each of the twenty-six issues of TIME from 
January to June inclusive have been set aside for this purpose, we 


was 


dea cannot guarantee to fill all orders. The Prohibition pot boils—Dr. 
ntial Lorenz operates—‘Gloomy Gus” Houghton visits the President—- 

Bandage on Mussolini’s nose—Germany disturbed—Stokowski replies—- 
— Man’s shadow crosses the Pole. Volume VI was over-subscribed within 


three weeks of its announcement. Haste in ordering Volume VII is 
h of recommended. Slush in Pennsylvania—Meller arrives—Pennell  suc- 
ism” cumbs—Poland seethes—Germans fail to vote—5,000,000 Britons strike. 


usted To TIME subscribers the price of Volume VII is $1.65, to others 
5.) $3.00. “Bubbling Over” takes the Derby—A million communions at 
a Chicago—Pilsudski, victor, mystifies. By entering a subscription now, 
rnor? non-subscribers may secure the subscriber’s rate on Volume VII. Bobby 

Jones humbles John Bull—Steel and motors ascend—The franc crashes. 
=e A check for $6.65 will cover the cost of a new yearly subscription and a 


copy of Volume VII. 


“con- 
Vilde? 
| and 
neral ff 
yer The Weekly News-Magazine 
).) 
talian 
wal? * . 
legal? Application for Volume VII 
TIME, 
ubject Penton Building, 
notes? Cleveland, Ohio 
Subscribers I enclose $1.65 for a copy of Vol. VII. 
s did Send me a bill for the above. 
se for Others I enclose $3.00 for a copy of Vol. VII. 
Send me a bill for the above. 
Others I enclose $6.65 for Vol. VII and year’s subscription. 
’'s dy- Send me a bill for the above. 
ysler’s 
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Great two-fisted tongs, on their own chain hoist, wrestle with Timken Steel in the “Continuous 
Furnace’? which is used at one stage of manufacture 


Brawn for Your Car 


Bearings are put wherever wear tends to focus in your car or 
truck. ‘That is what bearings are for. That is certainly where you 
want the finest steel. 


The steel for Timken Bearings is made under Timken control, 
right in the Timken steel mill. The largest output of electric fur- 
nace steel in the world is required for Timken Bearing production. 
At the rate of 132,000 daily, Timkens are being applied to every 
type of mechanical device, including 91% of all makes of motor 
vehicles in America! Timkens go into transmissions, differentials, 
pinion mountings, worm drives, rear wheels, front wheels, steer- 
ing pivots and fans. 


Timkens free these units of needless friction and wear, also saving 
power and lubricant. Timken Taper assures higher resistance to 
every destructive element, including s¢hrust or sidewise forces. 
TIMKEN POSITIVE ROLL ALIGNMENT keeps shafts, gears 
and wheels turning quietly, ‘‘like new.’? Timken-equipped cars 
and trucks are simpler, less bulky, more accessible. 


See that a car or truck is Timken-equipped and you know you get 
excellence of design and material at the very places where it counts 
for so much toward permanent economy. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN 7: BEARING? 











